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Personal income in October was at 
an annual rate of $215.6 billion, $0.8 
billion more than the September rate. 
Employees’ income continued to rise, 
in spite of a small drop in employ- 
ment, as average earnings tended to 
increase. The major part of the rise 
in total payments, however, took place 
in proprietors’ and rental income, 
which increased $0.6 billion. 

The decline in food prices in Sep- 
tember and October relieved to a cer- 
tain extent the pressure on consum- 
ers; of particular interest was the de- 
crease in the price of meat. Prelim- 
inary October estimates indicate that 
the drop in food prices more than 
offset rises in other retail prices. 

Fewer persons were in the labor 
force in October than in September. 
Employment was down about 200,000 
to 60 million, while « drop of 250,000 
brought unemployment to 1.6 million, 
the lowest point for the year. 


INITIAL AND CONTINUED CLAIMS for 
State unemployment insurance 
showed opposite trends in October. 
Initial claims rose from 679,700 to 
723,600. Continued claims, on the 
other hand, dropped from 3,590,600 
to 3,306,300; this was the fourth con- 
secutive monthly decrease, and the 
October figure represented the lowest 
volume for the year. All but eight 
States reported increases in initial 
claims, while only 10 showed a rise in 
continued claims. The rise in initial 
claims was due in large part to lay- 
offs in certain seasonal industries. 
The bulk of the increase occurred 
during the second half of the month, 
when the weekly totals were 181,400 
and 189,800, respectively, as compared 
with 165,900 and 155,500 for the first 2 
weeks and an average of 156,500 for 
September. The decrease in contin- 
ued claims in the face of this increase 
in initial claims can be explained by 
the continued high levels of employ- 
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ment for the Nation as a whole, which 
means that most workers find new 
jobs with very little delay, and the 
fact that the increase in initial claims 
at the end of October could not be 
reflected in continued claims until 
November. 


The rise in initial claims during Oc- 
tober was normal for the season. 
Heavy lay-offs occurred in food proc- 
essing, as the fall canning season ap- 
proached its end after reaching its 
employment peak in September. The 
beginning of cold and wet weather 
reduced outside activities, particularly 
lumbering, construction, and agricul- 
ture. In addition, this October the 
textile and apparel industries contin- 
ued their contraseasonal slump. The 
lay-offs in the apparel industry were 
particularly heavy in New York, where 
about a third of the apparel workers 
covered by the insurance system are 
employed. The indications were, 
however, that many of these lay-offs 
were temporary. Labor disputes con- 
tinued to contribute to the claims 


loads during October but not to the 
same extent as in September. A ma- 
jor dispute in the Michigan automo- 
bile industry was settled in the latter 
part of September, but those in the 
west coast maritime and oil-refining 
industries continued through October. 

An estimated 658,700 beneficiaries 
received a benefit check during an 
average week in October, as compared 
with 720,500 in September and 688,500 
in October 1947. Benefit expendi- 
tures totaled $55.4 million, a new 1948 
low. This amount was $4.4 million 
less than in September but $2.6 mil- 
lion more than in October 1947 be- 
cause of the increase in the average 
check from $18.03 to $19.80. 

The ratio of State insured unem- 
ployment to average monthly covered 
employment dropped to a new 1948 
low of 2.4 percent during the week 
ended October 9, in contrast to 2.8 
percent for September; it was the 
same, however, as in October 1947. 


IN OLD-AGE and survivors insurance, 
more than 2% million persons were 
receiving at the end of October 
monthly benefits totaling $44.5 mil- 
lion. Aged beneficiaries made up 68 
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percent of all persons receiving bene- 
fits, and their benefits accounted for 
77 percent of the total amount being 
paid, as compared with 66 percent 
and 75 percent, respectively, a year 
earlier. 

During October, 46,300 monthly 
benefits were awarded, 3 percent 
more than the number for Septem- 
ber. All types of benefits shared in 
this increase except widow’s current 
and child’s benefits, which decreased 9 
percent and 6 percent, respectively, 
from the September totals. 


THE 1948 AMENDMENTS to the public 
assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act made additional Federal funds 
available to States beginning in Oc- 
tober. Total case loads rose slightly 
more than in September, although the 
rate of increase was not unusual for 
an autumn month. The additional 
funds, however, enabled Alabama to 
add to the assistance rolls a consider- 
able number of persons and North 
Carolina a smaller number who had 
never received payments although 
their eligibility had been established 
in earlier months. 

Increases in individual payments 
were widespread. Average payments 
for October were more than $1 higher 
than those for September in 27 States 
for old-age assistance, in 23 States for 
aid to the blind and aid to dependent 
children, and in 15 States for general 
assistance. 

For old-age assistance and aid to 
the blind, the amendments raised 
from $45 to $50 the maximum pay- 
ment in which the Federal Govern- 
ment can participate and raised the 
Federal share of payments within the 
maximum from two-thirds of the first 
$15 per recipient and one-half the re- 
mainder, to three-fourths of the first 
$20 and one-half the remainder. 
Maximums for Federal participation 
in aid to dependent children payments 
were raised from $24 to $27 for the 
first child in a family, and from $15 to 
$18 for each other child. The Federal 
share was increased from two-thirds 
of the first $9 per child and one-half 
the remainder of matchable payments 
to three-fourths of the first $12 per 
child and one-half the remainder of 
matchable payments. Thus, Federal 
funds would permit increases of $5 
per recipient of old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind and increases of $3 per 
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October | Septem- | October | Jaf ay Ad SAA 
Item 1948 | ber 1948 | 1947 | 
1947 1946 
Labor Force! (in thousands) 

I NR 3 a ee ee 61, 775 62, 212 60, 892 60, 170 57, 520 
eae a ee ee eae 60, 134 60, 312 59, 204 58, 030 55, 250 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance 2_____- , 35, 500 34, 900 34, 000 31, 600 
Covered by State unemployment insurance 3__---- 33, 300 33, 300 32, 800 31, 500 28, 200 
J 2S Reta aa Bae een ee IER 1, 642 1, 899 1, 687 2, 140 2, 270 

Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally adjusted at 

annual rates) 

| Sie AAC KEhhe mine aKcniedasanmes a $215.6 $214.7 $200.0 $195. 2 $178.1 
Employees’ income 5-_---.._..-- 136.7 136.3 126.0 123.0 113.0 
Proprietors’ and rental income 50.7 50.1 47.5 46.0 41.8 
Personal interest income and dividends....__.___...- 17.7 17.5 15.9 15.6 3.5 
Public aid _ ES en ee re ee 1.8 1.8 1.6 1.5 L2 
Social insurance and related payments 7_.__..._--- R 6.8 6.9 6.9 7.4 7.2 
Miscellaneous income payments §__..._...__.._.____- 1.9 2.1 2.1 1.7 13 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: ® 
Ce 
Amount (in thousands) 
Average primary benefit 
Awards (in thousands): 





Unemployment Insurance 


Initial claims (in thousands) -_..__............--..----.- 
Continued claims (in thousands) -__.-.....-.-.-.---..- 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) -----.......-....._- 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) -.._._.___- 
Benefits paid (in millions) 10____.......-.-_____- 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment 





Public Assistance 


Recipients (in thousands): 
Sn Se eee eae a ee 
Aid to dependent children: 
here ei ee oe ae 
<a 
Aid'to the tienda... .........-.... 








General assistance 
Average payments: | 
Is os 5s be nee 
Aid to dependent children (per family) - R 
PO eae 






$44, 516 | $43,929 | $37, 246 | $452, 93 $360, 424 
$26. 28 $25. 25 | eee eee 
46 45 57 573 547 

$996 $956 $1,217 | $11, 881 $10, 972 
724 680 617 9, 724 9, 828 

3, 306 3, 591 3, 359 51, 860 67, 333 
2, 855 3, 122 2, 983 44, 325 59, 915 
659 721 688 852 1, 152 

$55 $60 $53 $776 $1, 095 
$19. 80 $19. 53 $18.03 $17. 83 $18. 50 


2, 469 2, 447 














460 453 
1, 176 1, 160 
85 85 
360 359 
$41.60 | $39.50 
71.25 | 67.24 
42.98 | 41.43 | 





45.08 | 44.87 | 


| | i 





1 Estimated by the Bureau of the Census. 

2 Monthly figures represent employment in a 
specific week; annual figures, employment in an aver- 
age week. 

2 Monthly figures represent employment in a 
specific pay period; annual figures, employment in 
an average pay period. 

4 Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. 

§ Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind in 
the continental United States, pay for Federal 
civilian and military personnel stationed abroad, 
other labor income (except compensation for in- 
juries), mustering-out pay, and terminal-leave pay. 
Military pay includes the Government’s contribu- 
tion to allowances for dependents of enlisted per- 
sonnel. Civilian wages and salaries represent net 
earnings after employee contributions under social 
insurance and related programs have been deducted. 


child receiving aid under the chil- 
dren’s program, provided that States 
did not reduce the amounts spent per 
recipient from State and local funds. 


A few States increased payments 
for the total case load in October; a 
larger number will be spreading their 
changes over several months, and 


6 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 

7 Includes payments of old-age and survivors in- 
surance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, and 
local retirement, veterans’ pensions and compensa- 
tion, workmen’s compensation, State and railroad 
unemployment insurance and sickness compense. 
tion, and readjustment and subsistence allowar ces 
ye veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjustiaent 


ct. 

8 Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal and State), 
payments under the Government life insurance 
national service life insurance, and military and 
naval insurance programs, the Government’s con- 
tribution to nonprofit organizations, and business 
transfer payments. 

® Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
which is less than current month’s benefit. 

10 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


some States had increased payments 
in preceding months. October in- 
creases in average payments equaled 
or exceeded the amount of additional 
Federal funds available for each of 
the three special types of assistance in 
Oklahoma and Wyoming, for aid to 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Casting up Accounts in Social Security 


By Arthur J. Altmeyer* 


Constant appraisal of the social security programs— 
both of the individual programs and of their relationship 
one with the other—is necessary for the full development 
of an integrated program of social security. In this ad- 
dress the Commissioner for Social Security appraises 
what social legislation has thus far accomplished and what 


remains to be done. 


IN SOCIAL LEGISLATION it is impossible 
to cast up accounts in the exact sense 
that we do when the matter is en- 
tirely one of dollars and cents, with- 
out human values to be taken into 
consideration. Nevertheless, it seems 
to me that in the field of social legis- 
lation it is well for us to pause occa- 
sionally to see how far we have come 
and what we might do to move a little 
further along the road that we want 
to follow. I do not use the expression 
“achieve our goal or goals” because, 
in the field of social legislation, I 
doubt very much whether we ever 
achieve any specific goal—first, be- 
cause the goal is a constantly receding 
one if we are blessed, as we are, by liv- 
ing in a dynamic, progressive country 
such as the United States, and, sec- 
ondly, because our ideals change, as 
they should, as we move along. What 
at one time seemed crystal clear be- 
comes less clear as we see the com- 
plexities and all the considerations 
that must be borne in mind when we 
choose one alternative out of a myriad 
number of possibilities. 


Social Legislation in a Democracy 


In a democracy, we cannot expect 
nor do we want to achieve social leg- 
islation which possesses the specious 
completeness and the symmetry of 
some master plan that a dictator im- 
poses from above. If the dictator 
happens to be an evil person, we know 
from sad experience what terrible 
things can happen. If the dictator 
happens to be well-intentioned, but 
a believer in the all-powerful state, 
we also know what can happen. Even 
if the dictator happens to be what 


*Commissioner for Social Security. 
This article is drawn from an address 
made at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, September 28, 1948. 


the history books call a “beneficent 
despot,” we want none of it for two 
fundamental reasons. No one human 
being or group of human beings is 
wise enough to keep in mind all the 
considerations which need to be taken 
into account; and no decisions by the 
few are satisfactory substitutes for 
the full agreement and discussion by 
the many. 

As we know, the essence of democ- 
racy is the rule of law and not of man. 
Furthermore, if the rule of law is to 
be effective and in the interests of all 
the people, it must grow out of full 
discussion and participation by all the 
people. As we survey the develop- 
ment of social legislation in a democ- 
racy, we see that it usually comes into 
existence to meet a particular prob- 
lem in a particular place at a par- 
ticular time. Various alternatives are 
adopted to meet particular problems. 
However, as experience develops and 
is exchanged, greater uniformity and 
extension of the social legislation oc- 
cur. If the problem is a common one 
and a serious one, the rate of develop- 
ment may be expected to be more 
rapid than if the problem is a local 
one and less serious. If the problem 
becomes acute, as in the case of a 
great depression, we May expect sud- 
den and sweeping change. 

Our responsibility as administra- 
tors of an important phase of social 
legislation is to engage in constant 
self-appraisal, with a view not only to 
improving administri.‘ion but to im- 
proving the substantive legislation 
which we administer. Moreover, we 
must be alert to interrelationships 
with other social legislation—not only 
to make our own legislation most ef- 
fective but also to make the related 
legislation most effective. We must 
realize that each segment of social 
legislation is a part of the whole, de- 
signed to promote the public welfare. 


Fifteen Years of Progress 

Our gains in the field of social legis- 
lation, particularly in the field which 
we know now as social security, have 
been spectacular during the last third 
of a century and particularly during 
the past 15 years. Before the passage 
of the Social Security Act in 1935, for 
example, the only important type of 
social insurance which we had in this 
country was workmen’s compensation, 
and it had taken many years for this 
legislation to become widespread. 

There had been a few public em- 
ployment offices, supplemented by a 
great many temporary Federal em- 
ployment offices, operated in connec- 
tion with the Federal public works 
program in the early thirties. In Wis- 
consin, for example, there were only a 
few employment offices. There were 
a few in Ohio and a few in New York, 
and I think perhaps one or two in 
California. All told, there were in 
this country no more than a half dozen 
real public employment offices before 
World War I, and they were in the 
very large metropolitan centers. 

Then when the first World War 
came along we had a mushroom 
growth; but with the end of the war 
everything was “washed up.” So we 
went along with a few directly oper- 
ated Federal employment offices and 
a handful of State-operated employ- 
ment offices until the early thirties, 
when we again started to develop the 
public employment office system in 
this country. 

In the field of public assistance, as 
distinguished from social insurance, 
we had in effect, for the most part, 
local poor relief, with some State old- 
age pension and mothers’ pension 
laws; local units of government were 
usually permitted to elect whether or 
not they would put such laws into 
effect. The result was that probably 
not more than one-third of the coun- 
ties in the States which had such laws 
actually put them into effect. 

Today we have Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance, and a railroad 
social insurance system that covers 
the risk of wage loss from old age, 
premature death, temporary and per- 
manent disability, maternity, and 
unemployment. We have unemploy- 
ment insurance laws in all the States 
and Territories. We have 1,800 per- 
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manent full-time public employment 
offices. We also have temporary dis- 
ability laws in three States, covering 
loss of wages due to nonindustrial ac- 
cident and sickness. Besides these 
forms of social insurance, we have in 
effect federally aided State-wide old- 
age assistance programs in all the 
States, aid to dependent children in 
all States but one, and aid to the blind 
in all but four States. 

I think that we have a right to be 
proud of the gains we have made 
in such a short period of time. How- 
ever, I think we would be deceiving 
ourselves if we did not realize that the 
development of social security in this 
country has been somewhat lopsided 
and is still incomplete, so far as pro- 
viding adequate protection for the 
people of this country against the 
various economic hazards with which 
they are confronted. 


Inadequacies of Present Provisions 


The benefits paid under the various 
forms of social insurance are for the 
most part inadequate. The increases 
in the benefits that have occurred 
have not kept pace with the increased 
cost of living. Moreover, as I have 
already indicated, only three States 
provide protection against loss of 
wages resulting from nonindustrial 
accidents and diseases. ‘There is no 
protection under Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance against perma- 
nent total disability. There is no pro- 
tection under either Federal or State 
law against the costs of medical care. 

As far as the various forms of pub- 
lic assistance are concerned, the Fed- 
eral Government has provided in- 
creased participation in the costs. 
This increased participation has en- 
abled the States to provide more fi- 
nancial assistance to needy persons 
than they otherwise would have been 
able to do. Therefore, the increase in 
Federal participation is desirable in 
itself. At the same time, however, 
that more Federal participation has 
been provided in meeting the cost of 
public assistance, there has been a 
lopsided development of our total so- 
cial security system. 

When the Social Security Act was 
passed in 1935, the basic idea was that 
contributory social insurance would 
be a first line of defense against des- 
titution. It was expected that, as 


time went on, Federal and State gov- 
ernments would have less and less of 
a burden under the public assistance 
laws. Today, however, the number 
of needy persons receiving public as- 
sistance is greater than it has been 
at any time since the passage of the 
Social Security Act. Moreover, the 
number of aged persons receiving 
public assistance is nearly twice as 
great as the number of persons receiv- 
ing benefits under the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system. 

It is also true that the largest pro- 
portion of persons receiving what we 
call general assistance, as distin- 
guished from old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and aid to dependent 
children, consists of persons who are 
suffering from physical disability. If 
our social insurance system covered 
disability, we would be able to reduce 
considerably the burden on States and 
localities for providing this general 
assistance. 

Another indication of the lopsided 
development of social security is 
the growth—the rapid and great 
growth—of what are now called union 
health and welfare funds. The one 
that has received most attention is, 
of course, the mine workers’ health 
and welfare fund, but there are simi- 
lar plans in the electrical industry, in 
the ladies’ garment industry, and the 
men’s garment industry. One of the 
chief reasons—if not the chief—for 
this great growth is the fact that our 
basic social security system has not 
developed as rapidly as it should have 
developed, and so these union health 
and welfare funds come in to fill the 
gap. 


Improving Unemployment Insurance 


May I comment briefly on unem- 
ployment insurance and suggest the 
considerations that I think should be 
kept in mind in improving this par- 
ticular form of social legislation. Of 
course, as administrators, our first ob- 
ligation is to keep improving our ad- 
ministration, making it economical 
and efficient. Secondly, we must give 
our best advice to our respective legis- 
lative bodies on ways in which we be- 
lieve our various laws could be 
improved. 

As far as administration is con- 
cerned, I believe we can say that there 
has been a progressive—and by pro- 


gressive I mean not just gradual but 
rather marked—improvement each 
year in the quality of administration 
of the State unemployment insurance 
laws. From what I know of State ad- 
ministration, my judgment is that the 
quality of the administration of the 
State unemployment insurance laws 
is as high as if not higher—and I 
would say, if I had to express a defi- 
nite judgment, much higher—than 
the quality of administration of many 
other State laws. Partly I think it is 
because of the more adequate financ- 
ing that has been provided. You may 
question that statement in its imme- 
diate application; nevertheless, taking 
a look at it in the large and over the 
years, I do believe that the adminis- 
tration of unemployment insurance 
has been more adequately financed 
than, let us say, the administration 
of workmen’s compensation laws or 
the administration of labor laws. 

Another reason for this improved 
administration is that there has been 
a joint appraisal going on. Whether 
the effect has been that of a burr un- 
der your saddle or whether our co- 
operative effort has been of a more 
constructive mature, nevertheless, 
when all is said and done, there has 
been the occasion for a continuous 
joint appraisal of the quality of your 
day-to-day administration; and I do 
believe that that has contributed 
greatly to the constant improvement 
that has occurred. 

Before turning to the substantive 
side of the picture, may I say that effi- 
cient administration also involves, I 
believe, constant discussion and con- 
tact with the parties immediately af- 
fected—that is, with employers and 
workers. I believe to the extent that 
there has been developed an effective 
modus operandi for that contact, the 
administration as well as the sub- 
stantive features of the State unem- 
ployment insurance laws has been 
improved. 

Turning to the substantive provi- 
sions, of course, as we all know, there 
has been improvement. As far as the 
amount of benefits is concerned, I 
think that the fundamental charac- 
teristic of our system—the relation of 
the benefit to the amount of the wage 
or wage loss—is a sounder approach 
than that of the flat benefit payment, 
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which is incorporated in the unem- 
ployment: insurance laws of some 
countries. I hope we will continue to 
maintain that principle with the addi- 
tion of supplementary allowances for 
dependents. 

I do believe, however, and I think 
it can be established statistically, that 
the improvement in our benefits has 
been largely negatived by our failure 
to raise the maximum weekly benefit 
amount to take into account at least 
the increased wage levels and the in- 
creased cost of living. The figures 
that I have indicate that in 1940 the 
average weekly benefit amount, meas- 
ured as a percentage of the average 
weekly wage, amounted to 37 percent; 
and in 1947 (the last figure I have is 
for October and November 1947) it 
amounted to 32 percent. The per- 
centage undoubtedly has gone down 
since then, and I believe that most of 
the States are confronted with the 
necessity of scrutinizing their maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount to deter- 
mine whether it actually has kept 
pace with the increase in wage rate 
earnings and cost of living. So far as 
duration of benefits is concerned the 
duration provisions have resulted, 
even in a high employment period 
such as this, in 30 percent of the re- 
cipients exhausting their benefit 
rights before they have found other 
employment; and in some States the 
exhaustion rates run as high as 50 
percent. 

Disqualification provisions, as we all 
know, have become stricter; I be- 
lieve that they are unduly restrictive. 
I believe that a person who has valid 
personal reasons for being obliged to 
quit his job is entitled to unemploy- 
ment benefits and that these benefits 
should not be restricted to “good cause 
attributable to the employer or the 
employment,” because, after all, these 
persons who are being affected are not 
machines. Many times they do have 
very compelling personal reasons that 
do not leave them free agents by any 
means. Therefore they are as genu- 
inely unemployed as those who are 
laid off as a result of the employer’s 
action, and they may be, on the aver- 
age, more necessitous. 

I also think we have a responsibil- 
ity for thinking through and inter- 
preting to the interested parties our 
concept of suitable work, which seems 


to me to be at the heart of a great 
deal of the difficulty we have at the 
present time in explaining our pro- 
gram to the general public. It seems 
to me that this concept of suitable 
work is such a fundamental thing 
and one that is so important in main- 
taining the sort of free society that 
we wish to maintain in this country 
that we must not give it up; on the 
contrary, we must strengthen it. 
That is to say, a general under- 
standing of this concept is not only 
in the interests of the individual 
workers, it is in the interests of the 
greatest production. It is in the in- 
terest of maintaining a fluid society, 
a free society, that a person should 
not be penalized because he refuses 
to accept work that is not suitable. 
It is a loss of economic and moral 
and political values, in my judgment, 
if we do not recognize that the suit- 
able work concept lies at the basis 
of an effective and socially desirable 
system of unemployment insurance. 


Federal-State Relations in Unemploy- 
ment Insurance 


There is one other field in which 
we, of course, seek constant improve- 
ment, and that is in the field of Fed- 
eral-State relations. That, I recog- 
nize, is a two-way proposition. We 
have done something, such as the 
Utah experiment, in the use of the 
old-age and survivors insurance rec- 
ords for benefit determination; and 
the Interstate Conference’s report on 
fraud indicated that summaries 
might be made of the old-age and 
survivors insurance records for at 
least postchecking on benefit cases. 

The employer account cards for 
old-age and survivors insurance can 
also be of advantage to unemploy- 
ment insurance agencies in account- 
ing operations in making the lists 
complete. Certainly we want to do 
everything in our power to make 
available to you anything by way of 
service or facilities or records that the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance has. As you know, our in- 
ability to charge for that service 
places us in a dilemma, because old- 
age and survivors insurance is a con- 
tributory social insurance system, 
which means that the funds appro- 
priated for old-age and survivors in- 
surance cannot be diverted for some 


other purpose even though we con- 
sider it a very necessary collateral 
purpose. 

As far as the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security itself is concerned, our 
constant endeavor should be to make 
that Bureau more and more of a 
service bureau and less and less of 
a policing bureau. I think a great 
deal has been accomplished in bring- 
ing about that transformation, but 
there should be no let-up in our at- 
tempt to continue that development. 


Financing Administration 


As you know, the 100-percent Fed- 
eral financing of State administra- 
tion has advantages in making avail- 
able more adequate funds, but it has 
its disadvantages, too. So I have pro- 
posed from time to time that if we 
continue our Federal-State system we 
could strengthen that system, making 
it a much more rational and effective 
system, through some form of grants- 
in-aid. For instance, if we had a 95- 
percent offset 1 and a 50-50 matching 
of administrative expenditures, it 
would be recognized that the Federal 
Government was matching only part 
of the legitimate administrative ex- 
penses and that the State legislatures 
should make funds available to the 
State agencies in addition to those 
which are now provided by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Failing that, what should be done 
so long as we have what we have? I 
am sorry that this year, for example, 
it did not develop that we could at 
least have had the proceeds of the 
0.3-percent Federal share of the tax 
earmarked for unemployment in- 
surance purposes, and a contingency 
fund set up. 

As regards a 100-percent offset 2 ap- 
proach, I would like to throw out for 


1At present, employer contributions 
under a State unemployment insurance 
law may be offset against the Federal un- 
employment tax (3 percent) up to a maxi- 
mum of 90 percent of the Federal tax 
(or 2.7 percent). The remaining 0.3 per- 
cent is collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment and used to finance State expenses 
in administering the program; the con- 
tributions collected by States can be used 
only for benefit payments. [Ed.] 

2 An offset of 100 percent would mean 
that States would collect the entire 3 per- 
cent and use the proceeds to finance both 
benefit and administrative costs. [Ed.] 
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your consideration these aspects. To 
my mind it eliminates the occasion 
for the day-to-day joint appraisal 
that I mentioned to you a few min- 
utes ago. It is a once-a-year propo- 
sition, at the end of the year. And 
because it eliminates the occasion for 
this day-to-day joint appraisal, I 
raise the question whether it may not 
bring about impasses, very serious im- 
passes, between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State governments that 
would be more harmful by far to good, 
creative, constructive Federal-State 
relations than these niggling irrita- 
tions that we all know about at the 
present time. 

We have a choice then of whether 
we are going to use a powerdriver to 
crush a mosquito (the public may 
feel that it is a mosquito, but if there 
are enough mosquitoes they can kill 


aman) or whether we are just going 
to certify the law regardless. So we 
are thrown between the Scylla of 
taking very drastic action and the 
Charybdis of taking no action, and 
both situations are harmful, to my 
way of thinking, to good Federal- 
State relations. Either they create 
bad feeling and work hardship upon 
the employers and employees who are 
involved, or they nullify any effective 
Federal-State relations. Therefore 
I believe it would be better to repeal 
the 3-percent Federal tax outright 
than to develop what would be a 
rather fictional Federal-State rela- 
tionship which had no substance to 
it. Then at least the responsibility 
would be clear to everybody con- 
cerned. 

In any event, I do know that the 
Interstate Conference has a number 


of committees at work on this and on 
other problems, appraising both the 
administration of unemployment in- 
surance and the substantive provi- 
sions of this legislation. 

I believe that in itself is conclusive 
proof of the desire of the employ- 
ment security officials to make certain 
that the legislation entrusted to their 
care does achieve its beneficent pur- 
pose. May I say that so long as we 
continue this salutary process of self- 
appraisal, and improvement based 
upon such appraisal, we may be sure 
that our country need fear no foreign 
ideologies. As Governor Winant once 
told me, there was an old cobbler 
whom he used to visit who had 
this motto: “Always unsatisfied—but 
never dissatisfied.” And that seems 
to me a very good motto for all of us 
to follow. 





Public Aid Expenditures 
per Inhabitant, 1934-48 


By Dorothy R. Bucklin* 


Rising expenditures for public assistance in a time of 
full employment are often considered an anomaly. The 
factors underlying the increase since VJ-day in expendi- 
tures for public aid, including among others the decline 
in the value of the dollar, are discussed in the following 


analysis. 


THE ANNUAL AMOUNTS expended per 
inhabitant for public aid during the 
15-year period 1934-48 reflect the dy- 
namic changes in the economy of the 
Nation that occurred during these 
years.’ In the mid-thirties, when mil- 
lions were unemployed, many short- 
run programs were established to meet 
on an emergency basis the immediate 
and unprecedented need for public 
aid that existed throughout the Na- 
tion.” Almost simultaneously, how- 
ever, the foundations were laid in the 
Social Security Act for long-run meas- 
ures to deal with the problems of 


*Bureau of Public Assistance, Statistics 
and Analyses Division. 

*The years referred to in this article 
are the fiscal years ended on June 30. 

*For a description of operations under 
these programs see “A Decade of Public 
Aid,” Social Security Bulletin, February 
1943. 


economic insecurity that are the in- 
evitable accompaniment of a matur- 
ing industrial economy and an aging 
population. 

Expenditures for public aid before 
1940 were made up primarily of wage 
payments under the short-run work 
programs that were designed to meet 
the immediate problems of mass un- 
employment (table 1). Beginning in 
1940, however, as the Nation mobilized 
to meet the demands of the defense 
and war periods, expenditures under 
these short-run programs began to 
decline, though earnings under Fed- 
eral work programs still comprised 
the largest segment—63 percent—of 
the public aid bill in that year. By 
1944 the Federal work programs had 
been liquidated, and old-age assist- 
ance represented the major compo- 
nent—almost three-fourths—of ex- 
penditures for public aid. 


Factors Underlying Changes 


Expenditures per inhabitant for 
public aid amounted to $11 in the 
fiscal year 1948, about half the 
amount spent in 1940, the year in 
which the national defense program 
was launched. In the interval be- 
tween these 2 years, two major factors 
operated to depress expenditures for 
public aid. The most important fac- 
tor was, of course, the tremendous in- 
crease in employment opportunities, 
which brought a decline of some 7 
million in the number of unem- 
ployed—from some 8 million in 1940 
to about 1 million in 1943, when the 
last of the Federal work programs 
were liquidated. 

This phenomenal growth in em- 
ployment opportunities kept in the 
lahor force many older workers who 
would otherwise have retired, and it 
attracted into the labor market some 
who had withdrawn earlier and others 
who had never worked before. Among 
these groups were large numbers of 
so-called marginal workers—the 
aged, the handicapped, women who 
were heads of households—some of 
whom left the relief rolls or found it 
unnecessary to seek aid because jobs 
were readily available. Even after the 
war’s end the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reported “continued high rates 
of labor force participation among 
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older men, particularly those 65 years 
of age and over.” * 

The second factor which operated 
as a brake on assistance expenditures, 
especially after VJ-day, was the 
growth in the volume of benefit pay- 
ments under the unemployment and 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
grams. Unemployment _ benefits, 
which in 1940 totaled less than a half 
billion dollars, rose to more than a 
billion in 1946, and in 1948 they were 
still substantially (more than three- 
fifths) higher than in 1940. The in- 

’Harold Wool, “Recent Trends in the 


Labor Force,” Monthly Labor Review, De- 
cember 1947, p. 643. 


crease in the amount of old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits from $15 
million in 1940 to $511.7 million in 
1948 was more than 32-fold. 

Working in the opposite direction— 
that is, increasing expenditures for 
assistance—were two other powerful 
factors. One was the rise in the cost 
of living, which was gradual until July 
1946 and sharply accelerated there- 
after. The other was the change in 
the composition of the population. 
Between 1940 and 1948, the estimated 
increase in total population was some- 
thing less than 10 percent. The pop- 
ulation 65 or more years of age, how- 
ever, increased by more than 20 per- 


TaBLE 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Expenditures per inhabitant 
for assistance and earnings in the continental United States, and percentage distribution, 
by program and by fiscal year ended June 30, 1934-48 } 





Assistance to recipients 


| Earnings of persons 
employed under 

| Federal work 

| programs 


Fiscal year ended 
June 30 | 


assistance 


Special types of public | 
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| Pam 
| General | W ork | 





Cuart 1.—Actual and adjusted expendi- 
tures per inhabitant for public assistance 
payments, fiscal years ended June 30, 
1939-48 1 
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1 Includes payments for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, aid to the blind, and general 
assistance; adjusted expenditures represent actual 
purchasing power in terms of the average value of 
the dollar during the period 1935-39. 


cent—from roughly 9 million to al- 
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continued rise in expenditures per in- 
habitant for public aid. Thus, the 
proportion of the aged population re- 
ceiving old-age assistance was about 
the same—a little more than a fifth— 
in both 1940 and 1948, but the number 
of recipients of old-age assistance in- 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, Septem- 
ber 1941, pp. 50-52, and February 1944, footnote 6, 
table 1, p. 27. Population base for each fiscal year 
except 1948 represents an average of the July 1 esti- 
mates for that and the succeeding fiscal year; for 
1948, estimate for July 1, 1947, was used. Base for 
1934-39 represents total population; for 1940-47, total 
population excluding armed forces overseas. Data 
from the Bureau of the Census. 


2 Includes payments under special programs of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and 
subsistence payments certified by the Farm Security 
Administration. 

3 Includes earnings under the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, National Youth Administration, Civil 
Works Program, and other Federal agency projects 
financed from emergency funds. 
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creased about 20 percent from about 
2 million in June 1948.4 Expenditures 
per inhabitant for old-age assistance 
have risen steadily over the 15-year 
period and from 1940 to 1948 in- 
creased $3.80, to $7.22. 

Increased expenditures for aid to 
dependent children also have con- 
tributed to the larger costs of public 
aid. Though there was a decline dur- 
ing the war years, the amount spent 
per inhabitant for aid to dependent 
children was $2.26 in 1948, compared 
with 94 cents in 1940. It is apparent 
that the proportionate rise in expen- 





by aid to dependent children—$1.32— 
was only slightly more than a third of 
the increase of $3.80 attributable to 
old-age assistance. 

Unlike expenditures for the special 
types of public assistance, those for 
general assistance are still well be- 
low prewar levels—$1.27 per inhabi- 
tant in 1948 as compared with $3.38 
in 1940. Nevertheless, in 1948 they 
were about double. what they were in 
1945, the last war year. 


State Variations 
Chart 2, which presents for the fis- 


times as much as Nevada, which does 
not request Federal funds for this pro- 
gram. The spread in aid to the blind 
was from 3 cents in Connecticut to 
68 cents in Arizona, and for old-age 
assistance the amount ranged from 
$1.18 in Virginia to $30.98 in Colorado. 

As the figures for the country as 
a whole would suggest, most States 
spent more per inhabitant for the 
four assistance programs combined in 
1948 than in 1940. This upward shift 
is revealed in the following summary: 
























ditures per inhabitant over the 8 years Cal year 1948 State detail on expendi- ’ Number of 
actually was greater in aid to depend- tures per inhabitant, by program, re- Per a for ¢assistance| ms 
ent children than in old-age assist- Veals the wide range among the States 1948 | 1940 
ance. Yet the 8-year increase in the im the amounts spent. The spread —— 
total bill for public aid contributed Was greatest in general assistance, Less than $5.00.........-..--.----- 6 17 
: : 2 : : : 5 7.49 < 
——— | ranging from 3 cents in Mississippi to 7) $9] 8] 
For a summary of changes in recipient 354 in New York. Similarly, in aid  10.00-14.99..0007222222220222222 20 5 
rates see “Trends in Recipient Rates d See 4 2 
for Old-Age Assistance,” Social Security © dependent children, Oklahoma, — 20.00 or more..-...-------.-......- Silespceses 
Bulletin, November 1948. with a high of $5.57, spent almost 40 — 
Cuart 2.— Amount expended per inhabitant! for public assistance payments, fiscal year ended June 30, 1948 
AID TO DEPENDENT AID -TO GENERAL 
OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE CHILDREN THE BLIND ASSISTANCE 
DOLLARS DOLLARS 
° ' 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 " 12 13 ' ° ' 2 3 
US. a& 7.20 1.27 US. aw. 
COLO. 30.98 184 COL. 
OKLA. 21.31 38 OKLA 
WASH. 17.53 2.56 WASH. 
CALIF, 12.51 1.59 CALIF. 
MO, 1235 96 mo. 
MASS. 12.23 183 MASS 
FLA. 1080 34 FLA 
MONT. 10.39 390 MONT. 
TEX. 1023 13 TEX. 
1DAHO | -9.94 50 pot 
MINN. 9.68 109 - 
UTAH 9.56 1.73 UTAH 
ARIZ 9.49 1.42 ARIZ. 
1OWA 9.27 49 (Owe 
NEBR 897 44 NEBR. 
NEV. 883 57 NEV. 
KANS. 86) 131 KANS. 
wvo. 850 88 wyo. 
SOAK. 86.13 40 S. DAK. 
7.75 150 OHIO 
NOAK 766 55 N DAK. 
iL 7.26 1.72 WL. 
OREG. TAT 2.13 OREG. 
MICH. 684 229 MICH. 
NMEX 660 89 N. MEX. 
wis. 645 73 ws. 
vt. 6.37 52 VT. 
MAINE 622 1.49 MAINE 
NH. $89 100 NH. 
RL 586 2.02 Ri 
La. 5.52 98 LA. 
GA. $35 18 GA. 
ARK. 5.06 20 ARK 
INO. $01 48 IND. 
ALA 475 38 ALA. 
NY. 4.57 3.54 NY. 
CONN. 4.14 94 CONN. 
TENN. 409 OT TENN. 
sc. 3.390 38 3c 
KY. 3.77 AS KY. 
miss. 3.75 03 miss. 
PA 3.54 1.42 PA 
Ww. VA. 261 39 W. VA. 
N. J. 2.48 78 Nu 
NC. aan 14 NC 
MO. 2.1 89 MO. 
HANA 152 1.03 HAWAII 
OEL. 130 31 C&L. 
ac 127 72 0.6. 
vu“. 118 31 w 











1 Based on population as of July 1947, estimated by the Bureau of the Census; excludes armed forces overseas. Population data for Alaska not available. 
* Program administered under State law without Federal participation. 
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Seven States, however, spent less per 
inhabitant on the four programs 
combined in 1948 than in 1940. 
These States and the amounts they 
expended per inhabitant in each of 
the 2 years were as follows: 














Per inhabitant 
expenditure in— 
State 
1948 1940 

CE aoc ads cuakebsaanes $16.45 | $16.91 
Se rere 6.6 7.23 
Nt sind nce daemaiineamiues 6. 91 7.97 
TT SD ed diiccedccaccnewensnes 4.25 6.47 
2. See 11. 98 12. 45 
RIEL. 5. ccs andeonenoanes 9.01 12. 40 
WE es is sccmadaddeusd 9. 59 9. 96 











The downward shift in these States 
was the net effect of a tremendous de- 
cline in expenditures per inhabitant 
for general assistance and an increase 
in amounts expended for the special 
types of public assistance between 
1940 and 1948. In Indiana and New 
Jersey, however, expenditures per in- 
habitant for aid to dependent chil- 
dren were less in 1948 than in 1940. 

Though in most States expenditures 
per inhabitant for general assistance 
were less in 1948 than in 1940, 12 
States spent more in the later year. 
In this group were nine* of the 12 
States with lowest per capita income 
and Arizona, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. 

The upward shifts in expenditures 
per inhabitant for old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children and the 
general downward movement for gen- 
eral assistance are shown in table 2. 
Per inhabitant expenditures for old- 


5 Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, and South Carolina. 


TaBLeE 2.—Disiribution of States by 
assistance expenditures per inhabitant 
and by specified program, 1948 and 
1940 
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age assistance amounted to $5 or more 
in 34 States in 1948 compared with 
10 States in 1940. Similarly, only one 
State spent as much as $2 per inhab- 
itant for aid to dependent children 
in 1940, compared with 26 spending 
that amount or more in 1948. For 
general assistance, 18 States in 1940, 
compared with 31 in 1948, spent less 
than $1 per inhabitant. 


Changes During the Fiscal Year 1948 


Though most States spent more per 
inhabitant in 1948 than in 1947 for 
each program, as well as for the four 
assistance programs combined, some 
declines occurred. Thus five States ‘° 
spent less per inhabitant for old-age 
assistance, five * spent less for general 
assistance, and four * less for aid to 
the blind. Only South Dakota spent 
less per inhabitant for aid to depend- 
ent children. For the four programs 
combined, three States—Maine, South 
Dakota, and Washington—spent less 
in 1948 than in 1947. 


Of the five States in which expen- 
ditures per inhabitant for old-age as- 
sistance declined, all but Oregon as- 
sisted, on the average, fewer recipi- 
ents per month in 1948 than in 1947. 
The percentage decreases in the aver- 
age monthly number aided ranged 
from 3.6 percent in Washington to 
11.4 percent in Utah. In both these 
States and in Maine the decline in 
number of recipients followed changes 
in legislation. Utah now requires 
that the State assistance agency take 
liens on all real property of those re- 
ceiving aid,° Washington enacted leg- 
islation providing that the amount of 
assistance is recoverable through 
claims filed against the estates of de- 
ceased recipients,” and Maine adopt- 
ed a new law requiring certain rela- 
tives to submit sworn statements con- 
cerning their ability to assist their 
aged kin. 

Part of Washington’s reduction in 
expenditures per inhabitant and all 
of the decline in Oregon were due to 


®Maine, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
and Washington. 

7 Arizona, Iowa, Maryland, South Da- 
kota, and Vermont. 

5’ Kansas, Maine, Oregon, and Wyoming. 

® Before May 1948, liens were taken only 
on real property assessed at $1,200 or 
more. 

” This provision is no longer in effect. 


a reduction in the average monthly 
payment per recipient. The change 
in Oregon reflected in part a reduc- 
tion in assistance standards and in 
part a change in the method of meet- 
ing the medical needs of recipients of 
old-age assistance. In Washington, 
assistance payments during 9 months 
of 1948 were less than the amounts 
that would have been paid had suffi- 
cient State funds been available. 

In most States, both the number 
of recipients and the total amounts 
expended for assistance increased 
from June 1947 to June 1948. The 
proportionate rise in the amounts ex- 
pended, however, exceeded that in the 
number of recipients. It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that even if the num- 
ber of recipients should remain the 
same—and this is unlikely in view of 
population trends—expenditures per 
inhabitant for public assistance will 
continue to rise as long as living costs 
move upward appreciably and State 
legislatures make funds available to 
adjust assistance payments in recog- 
nition of these higher costs. 





(Continued from page 2) 


the blind in Connecticut and South 
Carolina, and for aid to dependent 
children in Massachuse_ts, Missouri, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. In Ari- 
zona, California, Maryland, Montana, 
Nevada, and Oregon the October in- 
crease in the average payment for at 
least one program approximated the 
amount of the rise possible with the 
additional Federal funds available for 
that program. The allowances for one 
or more consumption items were 
raised for general assistance as well as 
for the special types of assistance in 
a number of States. 

Total expenditures for assistance in 
Octobe were $8.6 million higher than 
in September. The corresponding in- 
crease in the first month after the 
1946 amendments became effective 
was almost the same—$8.5 million. 
As a proportion of previous expendi- 
tures and in terms of the amount per 
recipient, however, the increase fol- 
lowing the 1948 amendments was 
smaller than that in the first month 
after the 1946 amendments became 
effective. 
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Status of Unemployment Insurance 
Reserves on June 30, 19438 


By Nathan Ginsberg * 


Peak levels of employment continued through the first 


6 months of 1948. 


At the same time, however, consumer 


demand for various types of soft goods declined, and 
production schedules were harassed by shortages of fuel 
and materials and unusually bad weather conditions. 
Despite these factors, however, benefit disbursements 
dropped 5 percent below the amount expended during the 
first half of 1947, and reserves in Siate accounts in the 
unemployment trust fund reached a new all-time peak of 
$7.4 billion, even though tax rates for the fiscal year 1947- 
48 dropped to a new low—1.2 percent. 


FROM THE BEGINNING Of the program 
through June 30, 1948, $12.3 billion 
had been collected to finance benefit 
costs under the 51 State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. Of this 
amount, an estimated $10.8 billion 
was raised through employer taxes 
and $644 million through employee 
contributions; the balance of $870 
million represents interest earned by 
the State accounts in the trust fund. 
By the end of June, only Alabama and 
New Jersey continued to levy a tax 
on employees to finance unemploy- 
ment insurance. In California and 
Rhode Island, employee contributions 
were completely eliminated from un- 
employment insurance and diverted 
to temporary disability insurance. 
In New Jersey, three-fourths of the 
1-percent employee tax was diverted 
to the State disability insurance pro- 
gram, beginning June 1, with pay- 
ments scheduled to start on January 
1, 1949. 

Expenditures from unemployment 
insurance reserves since the begin- 
ning of the program have totaled $4.9 
billion, barely 40 percent of all reve- 
nues. in addition to expenditures for 
unemployment benefits, funds aggre- 
gating $39.2 million were withdrawn 
by California, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island to help finance their tempo- 
rary disability insurance programs. 
The $7.4 billion available at the end 
of June for payment of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits was equiva- 
lent to more than 34 years of collec- 
tions at the standard tax rate of 2.7 


* Bureau of Employment Security, Un- 
employment Insurance Service, Program 
Division. 


percent and about 8 years of collec- 
tions at the average tax rate of 1.2 
percent for the 12-month period 
ended June 30, 1948. 


Accumulation of Funds 


The history of the unemployment 
insurance program in the United 
States is characterized by an almost 
continuous growth in the size of re- 
serves. The accumulation of funds 
was accelerated during the war years, 
when benefit expenditures were negli- 
gible. Although benefits during the 
reconversion reached the highest dol- 
lar amount in the history of the pro- 
gram, the impact was not nearly so 
heavy as had generally been antici- 
pated, and the excess of benefits over 
collections resulted only in a very 
slight drain upon accumulated re- 
serves. 

The $7.4 billion available for bene- 
fits on June 30 was $90 million greater 
than the amount on December 31, 
1947. During the first half of 1948, 
$444.3 million was collected in pay- 
roll taxes and $74.7 million was cred- 
ited to the reserves as interest. Total 
revenue for the period, therefore, to- 
taled $519 million. Benefit expendi- 
tures under the State programs, on 
the other hand, aggregated only $405 
million, or $114 million less than the 
total revenue. In addition to the nor- 
mal drains, New Jersey withdrew $10 
million and Rhode Island $14 million 
for their temporary disability insur- 
ance programs. The $90 million in- 


crease in the size of the reserve dur- 
ing January-June 1948 was only 
slightly more than half the increase 
during the same period in 1947. The 


decline in the accumulation of re- 
serves is attributable solely to lower 
tax rates, since withdrawals for bene- 
fits and other purposes were about the 
same and taxable pay rolls had in- 
creased considerably. 

The increase in funds available for 
benefits during the first half of 1948 
did not occur in all States. Reserves 
in seven jurisdictions—Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, the District of 
Columbia, Massachusetts, New York, 
and Rhode Island—actually declined. 
In four of them, however—Alaska, 
California, the District of Columbia, 
and New York—reserves had increased 
during the 12 months. All seven 
States would have increased their re- 
serves during January—June 1948 if 
employers had been taxed at the 
standard rate of 2.7 percent. As a 
matter of fact, a tax rate of less than 
2.7 percent would have been sufficient 
to arrest the decline in every instance. 


Financing the Program 


The Social Security Act provides 
that benefits under the State unem- 
ployment insurance programs be 
financed through an employer pay- 
roll tax. The standard rate was, in 
effect, set at 2.7 percent, but for the 
first 2 years of the program, 1936 and 
1937, employers were taxed at 0.9 and 
1.8 percent, respectively. The Federal 
act also permits States to grant re- 
ductions in tax rates through experi- 
ence rating. By June 30, 1948, ex- 
perience rating had become effective 
in all States but Mississippi, where 
an experience-rating law had been 
enacted but did not become effective 
until July. For the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1948, employer tax rates for 
the country as a whole averaged 1.2 
percent, the lowest in the history of 
the program. 

To supplement the revenue derived 
from employer contributions, nine 
States have at one time or another 
levied a tax on employees. By June 
30, 1948, only Alabama and New Jer- 
sey still continued to levy an employee 
tax for unemployment insurance. In 
Alabama the employee tax rate, which 
is determined by the State experience- 
rating formula, averaged 0.27 percent 
during the 12 months ended June 30, 
1948. New Jersey taxed its covered 
employees at a flat rate of 1 percent 
until June 1948, when the rate for 
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TaB Le 1.—Benefit experience in the United 
States since ihe beginning of the unem- 
ployment ine:rance program 
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unemployment insurance was reduced 
to 0.25 percent and the remainder of 
the employee tax was diverted to the 
temporary disability insurance pro- 
gram. 

A 2.7-percent tax rate throughout 
the years would have yielded revenues 
far in excess of the amounts needed 
to meet benefit costs, not only under 
the benefit formulas in effect at the 
beginning of the program but also 
under the more liberal provisions sub- 
sequently enacted. Even discounting 
the experience of the war years, when 
the demand for manpower kept bene- 
fit expenditures at a very low level, 
large reserves would still have accu- 
mulated with a 2.7-percent tax rate in 
effect. The funds available for the 
Nation as a whole continued to grow 
even during January—June 1948, when 
tax rates averaged only 1.2 percent. 
In general, most States could finance 
benefits under formulas more liberal 
than their present ones with a tax 
rate considerably lower than 2.7 per- 
cent. 

The 1.2-percent tax rate in effect 
during the 12 months ended June 30, 
1948, represents an average for the 
country as a whole. There was con- 
siderable variation among the States 
in average employer contribution 
rates. Mississippi, where experience 
rating had not yet become effective, 
taxed all employers at 2.7 percent. 
In only one other jurisdiction— 
Alaska—did employer rates average 
more than 2.0 percent during the 12 
months. Among the other States, tax 
rates were highest in California, 


Idaho, and New Mexico, where they 
averaged 1.9 percent, and Louisiana 
and Washington were next with 1.8 
percent. The average rates ranged 
from 1.5 to 1.9 in 17 States, from 
1.0 to 1.4 percent in 19, from 0.5 to 
0.9 percent in 11, and were below 0.5 
percent in the remaining two. Con- 
necticut and the District of Columbia 
had the lowest average rates—0.3 and 
0.4 percent, respectively. 


Benefit Expenditures 


Benefit disbursements during the 12 
months ended June 30, 1948, aggre- 
gated $752.5 million, 10 percent below 
the $833.7 million expended during 
the preceding 12 months. During 
January—June 1948, $405.1 million 
was expended as compared with $427.7 
million during the same period of 1947. 
In general, benefit costs continued to 
recede from the postwar peak reached 
in 1946, when benefits were equivalent 
in amount to 1.7 percent of taxable 
pay rolls. The benefit expenditure 
rate (benefits as percent of taxable 
wages) during the 12 months was 1.0 
percent as compared with 1.1 percent 
during the calendar year 1947. 

Benefit experience for the country 
as a whole since 1938 is shown in table 
1. While the dollar amounts ex- 
pended during the postwar years were 
considerably higher than those before 
the war, the actual level of benefit ex- 
penditures, as reflected in the ratios 
of benefits to taxable wages, had been 
higher during the prewar years. Only 
in 1946, when the economy was being 
reconverted to peacetime activity, did 
the rate of benefit expenditures reach 
the level of the prewar years 1938—40. 
The rate in 1946 was equal to that of 
1940, although in dollar volume bene- 
fit expenditures were twice as great in 
1946. From the beginning of the pro- 
gram through June 30, 1948, benefit 
expenditures represented 0.9 percent 
of taxable wages. Disregarding the 
war years 1942-44, benefits since the 
beginning of the program have aver- 
aged 1.25 percent of taxable pay rolls. 

During the 12 months ended June 
30, 1948, aggregate benefit expendi- 
tures were equivalent to 1.0 percent 
of taxable wages. Expenditure rates 
varied considerably from State to 
State, however. Benefits in Rhode 
Island equaled 2.3 percent of taxable 
pay rolls—the highest expenditure 


rate in the country. California was 
the only other State where benefits 
exceeded 2 percent of taxable wages. 
Expenditure rates ranged from 1.5 to 
1.9 percent in four States, from 1.0 to 
1.4 percent in seven States, from 0.5 
to 0.9 percent in 23 States; they were 
less than 0.5 percent in 15 States. 
Texas and Wisconsin had the lowest, 
benefit-wage ratio—0.2 percent. 

Since benefits first became payable, 
less than half the amount collected 
in pay-roll taxes through June 1948 
was paid out in benefits. In fact, no 
State expended more than 170 cents 
for each dollar collected during the 
period, and only nine States paid out 
more than 50 cents per dollar col- 
lected. 

The benefit-collection ratio for the 
12 months ended June 30, 1948, was 
considerably higher—75 cents for 
each dollar collected—than that for 
the entire period since benefits be- 
came payable. In five States—Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, the District of 
Columbia, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island—benefits actually exceeded 
collections. The benefit-collection ra- 
tio in Connecticut was highest—$1.63 
expended for each dollar collected; 
the District of Columbia was second, 
with $1.42. In two of the five States— 
California and the District of Colum- 
bia—the reserves increased during the 
12 months despite the unfavorable 
benefit-collection ratio, because the 
interest earned by the State accounts 
in the unemployment trust fund more 
than offset the excess of benefits over 
collections. Twenty-four States ex- 
pended at least 50 cents but not more 
than 99 cents for each dollar collected. 
Benefit-collection ratios were lowest 
in Colorado and New Mexico, repre- 
senting 17 and 18 cents, respectively, 
for each dollar collected. 

The benefit-collection ratio, how- 
ever, is not a satisfactory indicator 
of the volume of State benefit loads 
because it reflects tax rates as well as 
benefit expenditures. A decline in 
the tax rate has the same effect on 
the benefit-collection ratio as a rise 
in benefit payments. Furthermore, 
these ratios tend to create a some- 
what distorted impression. At first 
glance, the rate for the District of 
Columbia, for example, where $1.42 
was expended in benefits for each 
dollar collected during the 12 months 
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Taste 2.—Selected data on financial aspects of unemployment insurance, by State, June 30, 1948 


[Based on data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug.6, 1948] 
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. Preliminary estimates; exclude effect of voluntary contributions from em- 
ployers. 

2 Represents contributions, penalties, and interest from employers; interest 
earned by State accounts in unemployment trust fund and reported by Treasury; 
and contributions from employees. Excludes amounts transferred to the railroad 
unemployment insurance system. 

§ Adjusted for voided benefit checks. Includes benefits paid to railroad work- 
ers through June 30, 1939; excludes reconversion unemployment benefits for 
seamen. 

‘ Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and 
benefit payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account in 
the Treasury. 

5 Excludes reconversion unemployment benefits for seamen. 

6 Wages of $3,000 or less. 


7 Employed covered workers during average month in 1947; average weekly 
payment equal to average weekly benefit in the State, April-June 1948; all claim- 
ants assumed to receive maximum number of weeks of benefits payable under 
State law to claimant with assumed average weekly benefit amount; for Michigan 
and Wisconsin, claimants assumed to have only 1 base-period employer. 

8 Employed covered workers during average month in 1947; uniform duration 
of 26 weeks and weekly benefit amount equal to M40 of high-quarter earnings—$5 
minimum, $25 maximum (or schedule with dependents’ allowances resulting 
in same a cost); all claimants assumed to draw all benefits for which they 
are eligible. 

® Excludes $200,000 in California, $10,000,000 in New Jersey, and $28,968,681 in 
Rhode Island transferred to temporary disability insurance funds. 

10 Ratio based on benefits and collections since Jan. 1, 1938. 
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ended June 30, 1948, would suggest 
an extremely unfavorable benefit ex- 
perience. Actually, benefits were 
paid out at the rate of 0.6 percent of 
taxable wages, while employer tax 
rates averaged only 0.4 percent. The 
reserve in the District—equivalent in 
amount to 9.4 percent of taxable pay 
rolls for the period—earned interest 
equivalent to about 0.2 percent of tax- 
able wages or almost one-third of the 
benefit outlay. Despite the high 
benefit-collection ratio, the District’s 
reserve increased in size during the 
12 months. The ratio of benefits to 
taxable wages is a more satisfactory 
indicator of the level or rate of dis- 
bursements. 

Peak employment and high levels 
of production prevailed throughout 
the fiscal year 1947-48. The output 
of steel and automobiles continued at 
full speed, limited only by the avail- 
ability of plant capacity, basic mate- 
rials, and labor; construction—both 
commercial and residentia}—forged 
ahead. Employment was at the 
highest level in the history of the 
country. Business activity in general 
did not falter even when prices of 
commodity futures declined in Feb- 
ruary. 

Despite the generally high level of 
business activity, several factors pre- 
vented further decline in total benefit 
expenditures. Consumer demand for 
various types of soft goods, especially 
textiles and leather, dropped sub- 
stantially. Areas where these indus- 
tries constituted a major part of the 
productive and business activity ex- 
perienced hard times in contrast to 
the boom prevailing throughout the 
country. The unusually severe winter 
aggravated the seasonal decline at the 
beginning of 1948; construction and 
lumbering were impeded to a greater 
than usual extent; tie-ups in trans- 
portation created material and fuel 
shortages leading to temporary shut- 
downs in large industrial plants; the 
continued shortage of steel, char- 
acteristic of the postwar period, up- 
set production schedules. All these 
factors combined to increase the rate 
of benefit expenditures in some States 
far above the national average and 
prevented further decline in others. 

The New England and bordering 
States were hit particularly hard by 
the fall in the demand for soft goods. 


In Rhode Island, for example, cotton 
textiles were affected. Jewelry—an- 
other important activity—also experi- 
enced a sharp drop in demand. These 
factors, plus curtailment in the out- 
put of machinery and tools, created 
a situation in the State that neces- 
sitated payment of benefits equivalent 
to 2.3 percent of taxable wages. Tex- 
tile and shoe plants closed down in 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire. Unemployment in the 
garment and entertainment industries 
plagued New York. Unemployment in 
the garment, machinery, and tool- 
making industries similarly affected 
New Jersey. In California, unemploy- 
ment in the garment and entertain- 
ment industries, the effect of heavy 
rains and snow on construction and 
lumbering, a power shortage in San 
Francisco, and a general shortage of 
steel gave rise to a benefit expendi- 
ture rate of 2.1 percent of taxable pay 
rolls. The automobile industry in 
Michigan was regularly forced to 
shut down for short periods because 
of shortages of fuel and of steel and 
other basic materials. Missouri’s ap- 
parel and shoemaking industries felt 
the effects of the deciine in consumer 
demand and of material shortages. 


Adequacy of Reserves 


The $7.4 billion available in the 51 
State reserves on June 30, 1948, can 
meet any contingency in the foresee- 
able future. The interest earned by 
the State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund during January-June 
1948, for example, could have financed 
more than 18 percent of the benefit 
disbursements during that period. In 
most States, even liberalization of the 
benefit formulas and withdrawals of 
substantial sums to help finance tem- 
porary disability insurance would not 
endanger the solvency of the reserve. 

The dollar amounts available for 
unemployment insurance benefits are 
not a suitable basis for comparison of 
State reserves. The New York re- 
serve, for example—the only one that 
totals more than a billion dollars— 
can always be counted upon to exceed 
that of any other State in dollar 
amount. In relation to the poten- 
tial benefit obligations in the State, 
however, the New York reserve might 
not be in as good position as that of 
other States with smaller dollar re- 


serves. To compare the relative ca- 
pacity of State reserves to meet poten- 
tial benefit drains, the amount of 
money available must be related to 
some measure of potential benefit 
loads. One such method is to express 
funds available as a percent of taxable 
wages (table 2). Asimilar ranking of 
States could be accomplished by re- 
lating reserves to total covered wages 
or covered employment in each State 
without changing the relative posi- 
tion of the State funds. The ratio 
of reserves to taxable wages is more 
advantageous in that it permits direct 
comparison with tax rates. 

The $7.4 billion in reserves on June 
30, 1948, was equivalent to 9.6 percent 
of aggregate taxable wages for the 
preceding 12 months. The funds 
available were equal to almost 4 years 
of collections at the standard tax rate 
of 2.7 percent, or 8 years of collections 
at the current average tax rate of 1.2 
percent, assuming the taxable wage 
level of the fiscal year 1947-48. Be- 
cause of the sharp rise in taxable 
wages, the ratio of reserves to wages 
has been declining steadily—from 10.8 
percent on December 31, 1946, to 10.1 
percent on December 31, 1947, and 9.6 
percent on June 30, 1948. 

The reserve ratios for the fiscal 
year 1947-48 varied considerably 
among the States. New Jersey had 
the highest (14.9 percent), followed 
by Nevada (14.1 percent), and Ken- 
tucky and Mississippi (13.6 percent 
each). Funds available as percent of 
taxable pay rolls ranged from 12.0 to 
13.9 percent in six States; 10.0 to 11.9 
percent in 19; 8.0 to 9.9 percent in 18; 
6.0 to 7.9 percent in five; and they 
were under 6.0 percent in one State— 
Massachusetts—where the ratio was 
5.5 percent. 

These reserve ratios do not indicate 
the effects of differences in State laws 
on the relative capacity of reserves to 
finance benefit disbursements. The 
percentages of employed covered 
workers who could be paid benefits for 
the maximum duration provided un- 
der current State laws represent an 
attempt to reflect the effects of State 
laws. The percentages shown, how- 
ever, fail to distinguish between wni- 
form and variable duration. A State 
with a uniform potential duration of 
26 weeks and one with a maximum 
duration of 26 weeks but an average 
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potential duration of considerably less 
would both be measured according to 
their ability to pay benefits for 26 
weeks to all claimants. 

It is estimated that 58.7 percent 
of all covered workers employed dur- 
ing an average month in 1947 could 
be paid benefits for the maximum 
duration provided under the most re- 
cently enacted State laws out of funds 
available on June 30, 1948. Funds in 
five States—Arizona, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, and North Caro- 
lina—were sufficient to pay benefits 
for the maximum duration to all em- 
ployed covered workers in the State. 
North Carolina, in fact, could pay 
such benefits to more than 144 times 
the number of employed covered 
workers. Thirty-seven other States 
had reserves large enough to pay 
benefits for maximum duration to at 
least half their workers. Massachu- 
setts was at the bottom of the scale, 
with a reserve sufficient to pay such 
benefits to only 24.3 percent of the 
employed covered workers. The vari- 
ations among States reflect differ- 
ences in the State laws as well as in 
size of reserves and coverage. 

To eliminate differences in State 
laws as a factor in the variation in 
the percentages of employed covered 
workers who could be paid benefits for 
maximum duration, similar percent- 
ages were calculated on the assump- 
tion that all States provided 26 weeks 
of benefits to all eligible claimants at 
a weekly rate of % of high-quarter 
earnings, with a $5 minimum and $25 
maximum. Under this formula, the 
State percentages range from 22.3 to 
66.7, as compared with the range of 
24.3 to 136.8 percent under the exist- 
ing State laws. Under the uniform 
formula, benefits for the full 26 weeks 
could be paid to more than half the 
employed covered workers in 10 
States, to 40.0-49.9 percent in 19 
States, to 30.0-39.9 percent in 19 
States, and to 20.0-29.9 percent in 
three States. Only 22.3 percent of 
employed covered workers could be 
paid 26 weeks of benefits in Massa- 
chusetts, 28.1 percent in Alabama, 
and 28.4 percent in Michigan. 

Nationally, 41.9 percent of employed 
covered workers could be paid 26 


weeks of benefits under the uniform 
formula. In all States except Califor- 
nia, this percentage is smaller under 
the uniform formula than under the 
existing State formula. For some 
States the difference is marked. In 
North Carolina, for example, the per- 
centage was reduced from 136.8 to 
59.3 percent, which is still higher, 
however, than the proportion of em- 
ployed covered workers who could be 
paid benefits for maximum duration 
nationally under existing State laws. 
In several States, on the other hand, 
the change was only slight. In Rhode 
Island, 39.1 percent could be paid for 
maximum duration under the State 
law as compared with 38.7 percent 
under the uniform formula; in New 
York, 41.2 as compared with 39.2 per- 
cent; in Alaska, 69.3 as against 66.7 
percent. In California, 54.5 percent 
could be paid under the State law and 
54.6 percent could be paid under the 
uniform formula. 

These percentages do not wholly 
reflect differences between State laws 
and the uniform formula, because 
they are not adjusted for differences 
between uniform and variable maxi- 
mum duration. In Rhode Island, for 
example, a claimant may draw bene- 
fits for not more than 26 weeks, 
though the average potential duration 
of benefits has actually been only 16 
weeks. 

The percentage of employed covered 
workers who could be paid benefits 
for maximum duration reflects only 
the relative magnitude of State re- 
serves with respect to a_ specified 
benefit formula and does not consti- 
tute an adequate basis for conclusions 
regarding the adequacy of a fund to 
meet benefit costs under the law. The 
industrial and economic activity in a 
State might be such that a relatively 
small reserve would be sufficient even 
if a severe set-back should occur na- 
tionally. Only through analysis of 
conditions in the individual State 
can the ability of a reserve to with- 
stand the impact of unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions be tested. 
Reconversion Unemployment Benefits 

for Seamen 

In 1947, Congress added title XIII 
to the Social Security Act, creating 


the seamen’s reconversion unemploy- 
ment benefit program. This legisla- 
tion provided that unemployed work- 
ers with Federal Maritime Service, 
and not covered by State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws, were to be paid 
benefits out of funds appropriated by 
Congress for this purpose. Since 
funds for this program are derived 
solely through congressional appro- 
priation and not from collections 
through the pay-roll tax under the 
State unemployment insurance laws, 
the benefit expenditure figures in ta- 
ble 2 exclude all payments under title 
XIII. The seamen’s program has 
absolutely no effect on the State 
reserves. 


Withdrawal of Employee Contributions 


In 1946, Congress enacted legisla- 
tion enabling States to withdraw 
funds equal to the amounts collected 
through employee contributions to 
help finance their temporary disabil- 
ity insurance programs. By June 30, 
1948, three States—California, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island—had en- 
acted disability insurance programs 
and transferred funds totaling more 
than $39 million from the unemploy- 
ment insurance program to the new 
programs. From the beginning of the 
program through June 30, 1948, about 
$644 million was collected through a 
tax on employees levied at one time or 
another in nine States, and $605 mil- 
lion was still available for temporary 
disability insurance under the ena- 
bling legislation enacted by Congress. 

Nationally, the withdrawal of em- 
ployee contributions would have a 
negligible effect on the ability of re- 
serves to finance benefit costs. With- 
drawal of the $605 million would have 
reduced the funds available on June 
30, 1948, from $7.4 billion to $6.8 bil- 
lion, or from 9.6 percent of taxable 
pay rolls to 8.8 percent. 


All in all, the unemployment insur- 
ance reserves were in excellent con- 
dition to withstand the impact of all 
contingencies in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. In fact, most States could af- 
ford to increase the benefits payable 
under their benefit formulas without 
incurring the danger of insolvency. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Employment Covered 
by Social Insurance 


Almost 61 million persons were in 
the labor force in an average week of 
the 12-month period ending June 
1948, an increase of 11424 million per- 
sons over the preceding 12-month in- 
terval. This increase was concen- 
trated in the employed segment of the 
labor force; unemployment remained 


Estimated employment covered old-age 
and survivors insurance and unem- 
ployment insurance, and employment in 
selected noncovered industries, years ended 
June 30, 1947, and June 30, 1948 


{In millions; data corrected to Dec. 1, 1948] 


| Year ended 























| June 30— 
Type of employment 
1947 | 1948 

A | 

1. Employment in an average week: | 
Civilian labor force._-._.........-| 59.3 | 60.8 
Unemployed. --_-. i 2.2 2.1 
Employed, total 57.1 | 58.7 

Covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance____- 33.1] 34.8 
Covered by State unemploy- 

ment insurance. __- i 29.8 | 31.3 

Not covered by old- -age and | 
survivors insurance_. | 24.1 | 23.9 
Railroad__ einai | 1.6 1.6 
Government.......-----__-- | 5.2 5.1 
aa 1.8 pM 
State and local__-.-..-..- 3.3 3.5 
po a 8.2 8.0 
Wage and salary workers.| 1.5 pH 
Self-employed _-__._____-- 4.9 4.8 
Unpaid family workers_- 1.8 1.5 

Nonagricultural _ self-em- | 
re aes | 6.0 6.1 
Domestic service. -._.... 1.7 Ke 
Other 4 1.4 


a eh ee Sn iF 
. Employment in an average pay 7 
period: | 
Covered by State unemployment |. 


insurance......_...........---.- 31.3 | 32.6 
(SE eee 1.6 1.6 
Federal Government_.--___.._-__- | 2.0 1.8 
State and local government__.____| 3.5 3.7 

3. Employment during a quarter 
(average for 4 quarters) covered 
by old-age and survivors insur- 
sche ks Sedtece desea: 39.8 | 40.7 





Source: Data on employment in an average week 
(based on population count): civilian labor force, 
unemployment, and total employed, from Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force, Bureau of the Census; 
employment covered and not covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance, from Bureau of the Census, 
adjusted by the Analysis Division, Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance; employment covered 
by unemployment insurance estimated by the 
Bureau of Employment Security. Data on em- 
ployment in an average pay period (based on estab- 
lishment reporting): covered by unemployment 
insurance, from the Bureau of E mploy ment Security; 
for railroads, from the Railroad Retirement Board; 
for Federal, State, and local governments, from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment during a 
quarter covered by old-age and survivors insurance, 


from the Bureau of Old-Ag2 and Survivors Insurance, 


Data on employment cove red under State unemploy- 

ment insurance in sec. 2 and employment covered 

by old-age and survivors insurance in sec. 3 include 

Territories; other data are for continental U. S. 
Totals are sums of unrounded figures. 


at approximately the same level in 
both periods. 

About 35 million workers were cov- 
ered by the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, 1.7 million more 
than in the preceding period. Total 
noncovered employment decreased 
slightly, although State and local 
government employment and the 
number of nonagricultural self-em- 
ployed workers were above the levels 
of a year earlier. 

Workers covered by the State un- 
employment insurance systems in an 
average week numbered 31.3 million 
in the fiscal year 1948, 1.5 million 
more than in 1947. In an average 
pay period, some 32.6 million workers 
were covered by the State systems, a 
gain of 4 percent over the comparable 
1947 period. 


Benefit Rights Under 
Unemployment Insurance, 
April-June 1948 


Of the 1.5 million claimants who 
established benefit rights during 
April-June 1948, 55 percent were eli- 
gible for the maximum weekly benefit 
amount and 44 percent were eligible 
to receive the maximum weekly bene- 
fit amount for the maximum dura- 
tion. The proportion of new insured 
claimants eligible for the maximum 
weekly benefit amount ranged from 
19 percent in Maine, where the maxi- 
mum was $22.50, to 86 percent in Ne- 
vada, which paid a maximum of $20. 
In eight other States, this proportion 
was more than 65 percent. In the 
nine States with the highest propor- 
tion of payments at the maximum, the 
statutory maximums ranged from $15 
in Florida to $25 in Alaska and Utah. 

The average weekly payment for 
total unemployment rose during this 
quarter from $18.54 in April to $18.99 
in June. The trend in individual 
States was mixed, however. In only 
14 States did the average weekly pay- 
ment increase in both May and June. 
These 14 States, however, included 
three of the largest—California, New 
Jersey, and New York. In New York 
the average payment increased $1.48 
during the quarter, mainly as a result 
of the increase from $21 to $26 in the 


statutory maximum weekly benefit 
amount effective June 7. 

In June 1948 the average weekly 
payment was more than $20 in eight 
States but less than $15 in 13 States. 
In North Carolina, where only 5 per- 
cent of the new insured claimants 
were eligible for the maximum weekly 
benefit amount of $20, the average 
weekly payment for total unemploy- 
ment was less than $11. 

On the average, new insured claim- 
ants were entitled to 21.5 weeks of 
benefits. This average potential du- 
ration of benefits varied widely, how- 
ever, from 12 weeks in Arizona to 26 
weeks in New York. In these two 
States and 13 others, the duration of 
benefits was uniform for all eligible 
claimants. In the remaining States 
the duration varied with the claim- 
ant’s previous earnings or employ- 
ment record. In seven of these States 
the average potential duration dif- 
fered from the maximum potential 
duration by more than 5 weeks. 

During the quarter, 210,000 claim- 
ants exhausted benefit rights, after 
drawing about 18 weeks of benefits on 
the average. Except in the States 
that provide a uniform duration of 
benefits for all claimants, the claim- 
ants who exhausted benefits were gen- 
erally entitled to several weeks less, 
on the average, than the claimant 
group as a whole. The number of 
claimants who exhaust benefits dur- 
ing April-June is considerably influ- 
enced by the fact that three large 
States—lIllinois, Massachusetts, and 
New York—begin uniform benefit 
years during that quarter. Very few 
of the claimants in these new benefit 
years—none in New York, in fact— 
can possibly exhaust benefits in the 
quarter. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Payments, 1947 


An acceleration in the rate of in- 
crease in workmen’s compensation 
payments brought the estimated total 
to $485 million in 1947, about 11 per- 
cent more than in 1946.* Relatively 
greater increases, however, had oc- 


1For method of estimating see the 
Bulletin, January 1942, pp. 6-14. Revised 
estimates of payments for previous years 
are available in the Division of Research 
and Statistics, Office of the Commissioner. 
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curred in each of the years 1941 and 
1942, when total payments were al- 
most 14 percent above those in the 
preceding year. After 1942 the rate of 
increase dropped; 1946 payments, for 
example, were less than 6 percent 
above the 1945 total. 

The marked rise in benefit pay- 
ments in 1947 reflects high wages and 
liberalizations in benefit provisions, 
coupled with the large number of work 
injuries which occur in a period of 
peak industrial activity. Although 
no actual data are available on the 
total number of compensable acci- 
dents, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates that work injuries causing 
disability numbered 2,059,000 in 1947, 
only slightly more than in 1946. 

Of the total increase in benefit pay- 
ments in 1947, more than two-thirds 
was accounted for by the rise in pay- 
ments made by private insurance 
carriers. Between 1946 and 1947, pay- 
ments by private carriers increased 
12 percent as compared with increases 
of almost 11 percent in disbursements 
of State funds and less than 7 percent 
in payments made by self-insurers. 

Variations among the States in 
benefit payments are associated with 
differences in the incidence of covered 
employment, frequency and severity 
of compensable injuries, maturity of 
the program, and liberality of benefit 
provisions. Payments in 1947 rose by 
more than 20 percent in five States 
and under the Federal program for 
Government employees. For four of 
these States, the increase was a con- 
tinuation of a rise which had been 
greater than the national increase 
during the preceding year; for the 
Federal program and for New Jersey, 
the 1947 increase was a reversal of a 
decrease in the preceding year. Only 
one State (Rhode Island) showed a 
substantial decrease in 1947. 

As in earlier years, payments in six 
States—California, Illinois, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania—made up more than half the 
total. 





Preliminary estimates of workmen’s compensation payments, by State, 1946 and 1947 












































{In thousands] 
1046 1947 
T Per- 
Insur- Insur- —- 
= Self- vce selt- | in total 
State losses State losses State : 
Total paid by | _ fund — Total paid by| | fund pone Pew 
private |disburse- pay- private disburse- pay- 1946 to 
a | ments * | ments¢ — ments?! ments‘| 1947 
carriers ? | carriers? 
| | 
$269, 353 | $96, 152 | $71, 561 |$484, 810 |$301, 942 |$106, 589 | $76, 279 +10. 9 
1, 798 |.......-- 480 | 2,377| 1,807 |......--- 480| +43 
230 | 3,818 85 4, 820 158 4, 577 85 +16.6 
fees: 400 3, 050 fee +18. 8 
28, 210 8, 381 6,952 | 48,167) 31,338 9, 829 7, 000 +10. 6 
06 630 2, 640 1, 185 +15.3 
776 8, 814 | See 881 +13.5 
82 553 . | erm 92 +11.9 
154 1, 627 | 5 See 174 +13.3 
318 5, 356 eee 362 +17. 2 
400 3, 227 | 400 +14.0 
430 1, 574 764 430 +12.7 
5, 495 26,970 | 20,970 6, +16. 2 
t 4 Sa 1, 169 8, 042 6, 702 1, 340 +14,7 
ene 1] 3,584] 2,867 +13.6 
y % 1 ie 8, 113 2, 363 750 +4.4 
3 3,178 6, 171 3,171 3, 000 +16.5 
TTI, onion cninnns 6, 969 Ce ar 1, 128 8, 021 6, 821 1, 200 +15. 1 
Co 2, 055 i iy Rei 2, 102 1, 766 336 +2.3 
Maryland. .......... 5, 893 4, 377 422 1, 094 5, 893 4, 346 oo ee 
Massachusetts. -...... 14, 513 PR OEE bo secnccou 691 4 16, 189 810 +17.1 
Michigan. 5..uacsnces 16, 698 | 10,128 1, 004 5,566 | 18,797 | 11,002 1, 125 6, 670 +12.6 
Minnesota..........- 6, 561 eC i, 7, 5 +14. 2 
Mississippi. -....-..- 76 Be I ie —1.3 
issouri a 3 ee 1, 736 +0, 2 
Montana 31 469 +11.1 
Nebrasks- 69 +7.4 
Nevada 200 +8.2 
New Hampshire 25 +7.1 
New Jersey--- 2, 985 +28. 9 
New Mexico-- 13) +43. 0 
NOW TOE. ccnccsecen 84, 232 52, 735 17, 743 18, 754 +5.8 
North Carolina. ----- 4, 291 ene oe 739 5, 027 See Lisandanen +17.2 
North Dakota_---..- 771 (5) i ree 1 |, ee +3.9 
ré) } 7 146 | 25, 400 3, 830 +7.3 
4, 928 200 +4.0 
(= > i eee +6. 4 
16, 294 2, 131 9, 212 +5.0 
ee —21.5 
0 631 +25. 1 
BBO to caucnawh 87 +20.3 
Ss {a 758 +8.9 
, See Pee +14.9 
551 675 265 sto. ; 
4 eee 980 +18.1 
Washington --_-.....- 10, 810 405 9, 897 508 11, 456 456 10, 500 500 +6.0 
West Virginia. --..-- 7, 926 12 7, 466 448 8, 296 8 , 880 408 +4.7 
Wiscommit. . 2.4... 9, 903 Ac, it Seis 2, 197 10, 847 . ) oe 2, 252 +9. 5 
fe 579 5 WD cccccume 720 5 | | ee +24. 4 
Federal employees...| 10,881 |........- Oo TES ban cconcxe | ee +33.9 
| 



































1 Data for calendar years, except for Montana, 
North Dakota, Oregon, and West Virginia, and for 
Federal employees, and State fund disbursements 
in Utah, for which actual or estimated data for fiscal 
years ended in 1946 and 1947 were used. Includes 
benefit payments under the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation and the Defense 
Base Compensation Acts for the States in which 
such payments are made. 

2 Net cash and medical benefits paid by private 
insurance carriers under standard workmen’s com- 
pensation policies. Data from the Spectator: Pre- 


miums and Losses by States of Casualty, Surety, and 
Miscellaneous Lines, 1947 and 1948 editions. 

3 Net cash and medical benefits paid by State 
funds; compiled from State reports and from the 
Spectatcr; estimated for some States. 

4 Cash and medical benefits paid by self-insurers, 
plus the value of medical benefits paid by employers 
carrying workmen’s compensation policies that do 
not include the standard medical coverage. Esti- 
mated from available State data. 

5 Less than $500. 
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Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security’ 


Social Security Administration 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. Medi- 
cal Care in Public Assistance, 1946. 
Part I—State Reports, Introduc- 
tion. Washington: The Bureau, 
October 1948. (Public Assistance 
Report No. 16.) 7 pp. Processed. 


Introduction to a series of reports 
on provisions for medical care of pub- 
lic assistance recipients in 20 States. 
The first three reports in the series— 
those on Connecticut, Maine, and Wy- 
oming—have been released. They 
present “information on State and 
county organization for administer- 
ing the medical aspects of their assist- 
ance programs, State responsibility 
for planning and administration, the 
use of advisory committees, the scope 
of services that may be made avail- 
able to recipients under State and 
local agency policies, and methods of 
paying for such care.” Limited free 
distribution; apply to the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


CARLSON, REYNOLD E. British Block 
Grants and Central-Local Finance. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1947. 222 pp. (The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science, Series 
LXV, No. 1.) $2.50. 

Traces the origin and development 
of British block grants, a system 
under which lump sums are paid to 
local governments without any re- 
strictions as to how the money shall 
be spent. Discusses the effects of 
World War II and postwar recon- 
struction on local government finance. 


Davipson, GEORGE F. “International 
Horizons for Health and Welfare.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
22, Sept. 1948, pp. 279-285. $1.75. 
Outlines the achievements of the 


* Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The inclusion of prices 
of publications in this list is intended as 
a service to the reader, but orders must 
be directed to publishers or booksellers 
and not to the Social Security Adminis- 
tration or the Federal Security Agency. 
Federal publications for which prices are 
listed should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


World Health Organization, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, and other interna- 
tional organizations in the fields of 
health and welfare. 


“The Development of Social Security 
in Mexico.” Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union, Washington, Aug. 
1948, pp. 438-442. 


HABER, WILLIAM, and COHEN, WILBUR J. 
Readings in Social Security. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 
634 pp. $5.75. 

A compilation of readings designed 
to supply basic information on the 
background and philosophy of social 
security and on developments in the 
field. Selected references are given 
at the end of each chapter. 


HANMAN, Bert. “ ‘Occupational In- 
capacity—Can This Dilemma in 
Workmen’s Compensation Be Over- 
come?” Industrial Medicine, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 17, Oct. 1948, pp. 382- 
402. 75 cents. 

Analyzes workmen’s compensation 
in the United States, presents prob- 
lems surrounding the system now 
used, and makes suggestions for an 
alternative system. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Labour 
Management Co-operation in 
United States War Production: A 
Study of Methods and Procedure. 
Montreal: The Office, 1948. 405 pp. 
(Studies and Reports, New Series 
No. 6.) $2.25. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION. 
Second Report of the International 
Labour Organisation to the United 
Nations. Geneva: International 
Labor Office, 1948. 138 pp. 
Includes chapters on Manpower 

Problems, Social Security, Protection 

of Children and Young Persons, and 

Industrial Safety. 

Kaun, Dorotuy C. ‘‘A Look Ahead in 
National Social Security.” The 
Councillor, Baltimore, Md., Vol. 13, 
Sept. 1948, pp. 14-23. 

KING, WILLFORD I. The Keys to Pros- 
perity. New York: Constitution 
and Free Enterprise Foundation, 
1948. 242 pp. $4. 

Discusses the essentials for national 
prosperity. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS SECTION. , Selected Ref- 
erences—The Handicapped Worker 


in Industry. Princeton, N. J.: The 
University, Sept. 1948. (No. 23.) 
4 pp. 

PusLic ADMINISTRATION CLEARING 
House. Public Administration Or- 
ganizations—A Directory of Unof- 
ficial Organizations in the Field of 
Public Administration in the United 
States and Canada, 1948. Chicago: 
Public Administration Clearing 
House, 1948. 216 pp. $3.50. 

SLICHTER, SUMNER H. The American 
Economy—Its Problems and Pros- 
pects. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1948. 214 pp. $2.75. 


Based on five lectures given at the 
Sixth Business Conference at Stan- 
ford University in July 1947. 


THOMPSON, WaRREN S. “Differentials 
in Fertility and Levels of Living in 
the Rural Population in the United 
States.” American Sociological Re- 
view, Evanston, IIl., Vol. 13, Oct. 
1948, pp. 516-534. $1. 


Retirement and Old Age 


THE ApvIsORY COUNCIL ON SOCIAL SE- 
curITy. Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance. A Report to the Senate 
Committee on Finance from the 
Advisory Council on Social Security. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1948. (S. Doc. 149, 80th Cong., 
2d sess.) 67 pp. 

The Council’s recommendations for 
extension of coverage, liberalization 
of benefits, and easing of eligibility 
requirements for elder workers under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. , 

BEASLEY, ROBERT W. “The Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Report.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
22, Sept. 1948, pp. 355-359. $1.75. 
Reviews the report of the Advisory 

Council on Social Security. 

Burns, EVELINE M. “Income Security 
for the Aged.” Social Service Re- 
view, Chicago, Vol. 22, Sept. 1948, 
pp. 286-297. $1. 75. 

Includes a recommendation that 
the consumers’ price index be used in 
determining the amount of benefits 
under the social security programs. 


Hype, RiIcHArRD E. “Reciprocity 
Among Teacher Retirement Sys- 
tems.” State Government, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 21, Nov. 1948, pp. 231- 
232. 50 cents. 

New York STATE JOINT LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE 


Acinc. Birthdays Don’t Count. 
Albany, N. Y.: The Committee, 
1948. 326 pp. (Legislative Docu- 
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ment (1948) No. 61.) Free distri- 

bution; write to State Senator 

Thomas C. Desmond, Chairman, 

New York State Joint Legislative 

Committee on Problems of the 

Aging, 94 Broadway, Newburgh, 

MN. . 

Among the papers on the problems 
of aging are: Geriatrics and Our El- 
derly, by Commissioner Herman E. 
Hilleboe; Geriatrics and the Physi- 
cian, by the Study Sub-Committee of 
the New York State Medical Society; 
Age Distribution of the Population, by 
John Durand; Economic Status of 
Older Persons, by Dr. Charles A. 
Pearce; and Employment of our EI- 
derly, by Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp. 


Employment Security 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Appli- 
cation of the Principles of the Right 
to Organise and to Bargain Collec- 
tively. Fourth Item on the Agenda. 
International Labor Conference, 


Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 
1949. (Report IV (1).) Geneva: 
The Office, 1948. 18 pp. 10 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Protec- 
tion of Wages. Seventh Item on the 
Agenda. International Labor Con- 
ference, Thirty-second Session, 
Geneva, 1949. (Report VII (1).) 


Geneva: The Office, 1948. 40 pp. 

25 cents. 

Proposed recommendations. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Voca- 


tional Guidance. Ninth Item on the 
Agenda. International Labor Con- 
ference, Thirty-second Session, Ge- 


neva, 1949. (Report TX (1).) 
Geneva: The Office, 1948. 52 pp. 
35 cents. 


Contains proposed recommenda- 
tions on vocational guidance and em- 
ployment counseling. 


JAMES, SELWYN. “Report on the 
British Workingman.” Survey 
Graphic, New York, Vol. 37, Oct. 
1948, pp. 426-429 f. 40 cents. 
Describes the improvement in 

health, living conditions, nutrition, 

and employment opportunities of the 
workingman in Great Britain. 


LESTER, RicHarD A. Company Wage 
Policies—A Survey of Patterns and 
Experience. Princeton, N. J.: In- 
dustrial Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social In- 
stitutions, Princeton University, 
1948. (Research Report Series: No. 


77.) 45 pp. 

A report based on data supplied by 
more than a hundred companies em- 
ploying from 80 to 300,000 employees. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS. Employment Stabilization; 
Industry’s Progress Toward Steady 
Work and Steady Pay. New York: 
The Association, 1948. 48 pp. 
Considers some of the advantages 

as Well as some of the problems in 

stabilizing employment, and describes 
programs and techniques that have 
been used successfully. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


Civic, Mirtam. “Welfare Payments in 
1947.” The Conference Board Busi- 
ness Record, New York, Vol. 5, Oct. 
1948, pp. 410-411. 

Contains data on Government pay- 
ments for social insurance, public as- 
sistance, and veterans’ programs. 

DE SCHWEINITZ, KaRL and ELIZABETH. 
“The Contribution of Social Work 
to the Administration of Public As- 
sistance. Part II—Public Assist- 
ance Today.” Social Work Journal, 
New York, Vol. 29, Oct. 1948, pp. 
153-162 f. $2 a year. 

The first part of the article—His- 
torical Background-——appeared in the 
July 1948 issue. 

HAMILTON, GORDON. “Helping Peo- 
ple—The Growth of a Profession.” 
Journal of Social Casework, New 
York, Vol. 29, Oct. 1948, pp. 291-299. 
40 cents. 

Hoscu, Louis E. “Civil Rights in So- 
cial Work—The Rights of People 
Served.” Social Work Journal, New 
York, Vol. 29, Oct. 1948, pp. 141- 
144 f. $2 a year. 

Deplores discrimination in public 
welfare services in some States and 
commends the Children’s Bureau for 
its advocacy of equal treatment for all 
children in need of child welfare serv- 
ices. 

JOHNSON, ARLIEN. “The Respective 
Roles of Governmental and Volun- 
tarily Supported Social Work.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
22, Sept. 1948, pp. 298-311. $1.75. 

Kraus, HertHaA. “Community Or- 
ganization in Social Work—A Note 
on Choices and Steps.” Social 
Forces, Chapel Hill, N. C., Vol. 27, 
Oct. 1948, pp. 54-57. $1.50. 

Kumpe, Roy, and CRITTENDEN, MARVIN 
C. “Arkansas Helps Its Blind.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 6, 
Sept. 1948, pp. 183-186. 50 cents. 
Describes the rehabilitation pro- 

gram for the blind. 

Moss, JouHn. “The National Assist- 
ance Act.” Social Service, London, 
Vol. 22, Sept.—-Nov. 1948, pp. 73-77. 
2s.6d. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY. 


Report of the National Conference 
on Social Welfare Needs and the 
Workshops of Citizen’s Groups. 
New York: National Social Welfare 


Assembly, Inc., 1948. 69 pp. 25 
cents. 
“Self Help and Charity.” The Eco- 


nomist, London, Vol. 150, Oct. 23, 

1948, pp. 654-655. Is. 

A review of Lord Beveridge’s recent 
study, “Voluntary Action.” 

“Social Services in Britain.” British 
Columbia’s Welfare. Vancouver, 
B. C., Vol. 5, Sept. 1948, pp. 11-14. 
Free. 

Traces the development of social 
services in Great Britain from the 
Poor Law Act of 1601 to the present 
time. 

TRECKER, HARLEIGH B. Social Group 
Work — Principles and Practice. 
New York: Woman’s Press, 1948. 
313 pp. $3.50. 

Defines and describes social group 
work—its purpose, nature, and meth- 
ods. Analyzes the structural and 
functional aspects of group units and 
describes experiences in group work. 
WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY. Proceedings 

of the Institute for County Welfare 

Directors, June 16-20, 1947, and the 

Institute for Social Case Workers, 

August 18-22, 1947, at the Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin. Madison: The 

University, 1947. 67 pp. Processed. 

Includes Family Allowances—the 
Keystone of Social Security, by Harry 
M. Cassidy; Case Work in Public As- 
sistance, by Bernice Orchard; and 
Basic Concepts of Social Work, by 
Marion Wyman. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


COLEMAN, JULES V. “The Child-Guid- 
ance Clinic and Community Mental- 
Health Programs.” Mental Hy- 
giene, New York, Vol. 32, Oct. 1948, 
pp. 539-548. $1.25. 

Shows the relationship between the 
child-guidance clinic and other health, 
welfare, and educational agencies in 
the community. 


Kune, DrazaA, and OVERSTREET, HELEN 
Mary. “Maintaining Foster-Homes 
Through Case-Work Skills.” So- 
cial Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
22, Sept. 1948, pp. 324-333. $1.75. 


“Louisiana Study of Child Health 
Services.” New Orleans Medical 
and Surgical Journal, New Orleans, 
Vol. 101, Oct. 1948, pp. 171-179. 35 
cents. 


Detailed information on facilities 


(Continued on page 23) 
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19 
C t O ting Statisti 
TaBLE 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-48 
[In thousands; data corrected to Dec. 27, 1948] 
| 
i a oo si | Unemployment insurance 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs | programs 
/  yoatha tirement and | 7 ” | Sick | | — 
Monthly retirement an er s Sickness | ust- 
disability benefits Survivor benefits | benefits1® | = 
ee eee ee | ea Stet | Rail- | allow- 
Sas State iat | road ances 
Year and month | Total | Monthly Lump-sum * | | Rail- | unem- ae ice- | Unem-| to self- 
Rail- Civil a vere | road ploy- Read. ploy- em- 
Social | yond | Serv- | Veter- ; | |Unem-| ment |; tment | ment | ployed 
Secu- | Retire-| ice ans Ad- Social Rail- Values | Sates State ploy- | insurance “ ti Insur- | vet- 
rity mane Com- | minis- | Seou. | F024 | ans Ade ace: laws"!| ment | laws! ae ance | erans 4 
Act ! ‘Act 3 mis. tration ¢ ‘Tity Retire- “Ininis- Ht ie Other ® Insur- Act 2 
sion ment aa - | ance 
Act 5 | Act 6 tration? | Act | | Act 12 
a ! | 
1947 Number of beneficiaries 
| | | | 
Octeber....<--..<- ese 207.2} 119.3 2,337.4) 797.9) 60. 3) 925. 8} 15.9 10.9} 22.9) 31.2 688. 5 427.8 44.3 102.8 
November 209.9) 120.6) 2,335.5) 805.1) 69.8] 929.9) 13.1) 92) 19.8) 261) 540.8} 307.11 33.7, 74.5 
December 211.6 121.9) 2,335. 812. 5} 78. 6} 936. 7 13. 5) 11.2) 22.5) 931.2 679.0 462.9 46. 6 75.5 
1948 | | | 
a 1, 187. 3| 212.9 122.5; 2,331.8 820.8 84. 4] 941.0 15.1 8.0} 2 773.7 587.6 54.2 67.2 
February..-.------ 1, 210. 7 214.0 123.0 2, 328.3} 830.1 R9. 6 944.7 15.1 9. 9} 845. 8 660.7 48.7 86.7 
M arch. saeeinn . 215.3 123.3 2,324.5 843.1 9 949. 0} 22.1 10. 8} 979.0 636.1 54. 2 103.3 
215.7 124.2 2, 322. 5 856. 0 i 954. 9} 19.0 12. 2! 930.0 550. 4 61.6 113.6 
216.8 127.1 2,320.5 864. 8 99.7 959. 4 16.7 9. 3| 838. 2 436. 5 46.6 113.6 
217.9 129.1 2,315.0 873.4 102. 3} 934. 2 19.1 10. 7} 893.1 371.8 30.9 104.6 
219.5 131.7 2, 309. 5 876. 5 105. 5 940.5 14.9 10. 9} 22. 6) 394. 4 20. 6 90.9 
220. 4 133.8 2, 304.3 881.5 107.1 946. 2 15.4 12, 2) 785. 8 397.3 26. 2 75.9 
September - - 221.4 135. 4 2, 297. 6 892.4 108. 4 950. 4 16.9 11. 2) 720. 5 357. 2 25.1 61.4 
an 1, 352.3 222. 6 137.2 2, 295. 7 901.5 109.9 955. ¢ 15.5 12.1} 658. 7 245. 5 22. 5 46. 2 
Amount of benefits '5 
PD: einai ncccasaae $1, 188, 702) #21, 074|$114, 166) $62,019} $317,851) $7,784) $105, 696} $11, 736| $12, 267)__.__- _..--| $518,700 
C—O 1, 085, 488 55, 141] 119,912) 64, 933 320, 561} 25, 454) 111, 799} 13, 328] 13, 943}....-- ---| 344,321) 
Bi ecccecececacel mal 80, 305} 122, 806} 68,115 325, 265} 41, 702) 111,193; 15,038) 14,342)___ .----| 344,084 
1943 921,463} 97,357) 125,795) 72,961 331,350) 57, 763) 116, 133} 17,830) 17, 255) 357}... | Co 
, SESE 1, 119, 684} 119, 009) 129, 707} 78,081 456,279} 76,942) 144, 302} 22,146) 19, 238) 5, 035). ....- 62, 385 \ 2) 
Ts wcssuncuncnad 2, 067, 434) 157,391) 137,140} 8&5, 742| 697, 830} 104, 231 2 254, 238} 26,135) 23, 431| 4, 669) ....- 445, 866) 114, 955 2,359) 11,675 
Cer 5 152, 218) 230, 285) 149,188} 96,418) 1, 268,984) 130, 139) 817) 333, 640; 27, 267] 30,610) 4, 761 anne 1,095, 475| 1,491,294) 39,917 252) 424 
| RS } 4, 698, 641| 299, 830) 177,053} 108, 691) 1,676,029) 153, 109) 19, 283 382, 515] 29,517) 33,115) 22,024 $11 = 776, 164; 772,368) 39,401) 198,174 
1947 | | | | | | 
QR. «< cccsccee 350, 664; 24,818) 14,488 9, 358 141, 602 429} 1,589 32, = 2, 731) 2,975) 1,854) 2,794) 52, 795 38,153} 2,832 9, 967 
November... -- a 326,197} 25,160) 14,653 9, 469 143, 213 52! 1,831 31, 138 2,132) 2,464) 1,612) 2,315 41, 677) 29,554) 2,121 6, 309 
December -...-..-- 354, 697} 25,589) 14, 758 9, 395 146, 655 3 687 2, 040) 31, 8: 24| 2,202} = 2, 833} 824; 2,870 52, 202 40,209) 2, 97} 6, 631 
1948 | | 
| 377,090| 26,098} 14,840] 9,479] 151,923} 12,836) 2,170, 33,307! 2, 444) 3,123} 59,161) 48,933] 3,370} 5,391 
| 369,058) 26,666) 14,910 9, 522 142, 280} 13,007 2, 283 2, 436) 2, 728 49, 466 2, 867 5, 681 
402,525) 27,296) 14,998 9, 342 145,141} 13,242 2,340 3, 541) 3, 219) 55, 782 3, 462 9, 519 
390, 637| 27,832) 15,021 9, 550 146,709} 13,474) 2,411 3, 032 2, 895) 7¢ 73, 576| 46, 940 3, 822 9, 887 
368,751} 28,229) 15,087} 11,393 142,622) 13,639) 2,506 2, 696 2, 501 66, 432 33, 535| 2, 932 9, 973 
371, 220} 28,587) 15,155) 11,77! 141, 224) 13,804) 2,561 3, 056 2, 675 71, 940) 30,676} 2,048 9, 811 
365, 858) 28,998) 18,293) 11,947 137,535} 13,884] 2, 664| 2,417 2, 167 67, 630] 31, 626) 1, 279 8, 731 
366, 237| 29,382} 18,363) 12,455 139,331} 13, 080 2, 701| q 2, 503) 2, 979 64, 562| 32, 732| 1, 661 7, 287 
357,201} 29,745) 18,438) 12, 432 134, 683) 14, 184 2,7 7 32| 37, 306 2, 729 3, 198 59, 797 29, 435} , 57 5, 890 
October. --....-- aad 346, 896} 30, 17 70) 18,532} 12, 362 139,417) 14,345 2, 768) 38,176} 2,507 3, 108 55, 435 19, 258 1, 494} 4,472 





























1 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary 
Partly estimated. 

2 Age and disability annui*ants and pensioners in current-payment status at 
end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 

8’ Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund and Canal Zone and 
Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds administered by Civil Service 
Commission. Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits 
under joint and survivor elections and accrued annuities to date of death paid to 
survivors. Beginning April 1948, data include small numbers of survivor 
beneficiaries under the Civil Service Retirement Act Amendments of 1948. 
In September the number of such beneficiaries was 3,000 and the amount paid 
was $142,000; in October, 4,000 beneficiaries received $163,000. Refunds to em- 
ployees leaving service not included. 

4 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

5 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

6 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment 
status. 

7 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

8’ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

® Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; see August Bulletin for annual data by program. 

10 Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 
April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, and under the Railroad 


beneficiaries. 


Partly estimated. 


Unemployment Insurance Act beginning July 1947. Includes m tarhiag benefits 
in Rhode Island and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; excludes 
benefits under private plans in California. 

1! For cash sickness programs, number represents average weekly beneficiaries 
through December 1947; beginning January 1948, figure represents number of 
beneficiaries in week ended nearest 15th of month. For State unemployment 
insurance program, number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

12 Number represents average number of persons receving benefits in a 14-day 
registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for underpayments and over- 
payments. 

13 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
number and amount shown represents allowances for iliness and disability after 
establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of continued claims. 

Me Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. 

15 Payments: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certified, including 
retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment status, under 
the Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; amounts certified under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, 
under the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans Administration programs; 
checks issued by State agencies, under State unemployment insurance and State 
sickness compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Social Security 





TaBLE 2.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insur- 
ance and related programs, by specified period, 1946-48 


[In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and 


survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 














7 Railroad 
ome unem- 
Period Federal | on car- | State un-| Federal 
Federal | “civil riers | emplo m- | Ploy- 
insurance i poy: | Une | ment 
contribu-| Service and ment ploy- insur- 
tions 2 con- their | contribu-} ment ance 
tribu- |employ-| tions* | taxes 4 contri- 
tions * oe butions 
Fiscal year: 
see $1, 459, 492) $481, 448) $380, 057/$1, 001, 504) $184, 823) $141, 750 
ae 1, 616, 162} 482,585) 557,061] 1,007,088] 207,919 
4 months ended: 
October 1946_-_-- 424,953) 304, 484 87, 551 347, 946 15, 601 36, 154 
October 1947_..- 481,101} 322,153) 139,518] 402, 591 14, 814 34, 662 
October 1948_._- 509, 403} 321,690) 145,820} 370,492 16, 435 25 
1947 
65, 592 20, 267 4, 214 107, 752 561 3, 667 
310, 496 18, 786 8, 573 152, 680 9, 822 1,309 
14, 078 20,142) 126, 245 7, 479 1,498} 34,767 
35,496} 20,084! 2, 539 77,515} 12,906 
77, 662 18, 579} 6, 499 ar 138, 448 1,212 











16,590} 24, 607/ 123, 808 5, 713} 1,181} 35,399 

63, 057) § 244, 676) 2,378) 112,097 1, 586 
st........-.-| 379,573} 24,331) 17,161) 152,242) 12,924 6 
September-.---.-- 7,968; 26,779) 121,632 10, 978 242 12 
Power. =<... 58, - 25, 904 4, 649 95, 175 1, 683 3 














! Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

* Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions = penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness in- 
surance funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Dec. 1, 1948. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

5 Represents July contributions of $17.3 million from employees, and con- 
tributions for fiscal year 1948-49 of $225.4 million from the Federal Government 
and $2.0 million from the District of Columbia for certain District Govern- 
ment employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





TaBLE 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
Social Security Administration programs, by specified period, 
1947-49 


[In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1947-48 | Fiscal year 1948-49 





Expen- Expen- 

Item Appro- | ditures | Appro- | ditures 
pria- | through ria- | through 
tions! |October | tions! | October 











1947 2 1948 2 

Oat cnccnasecurensivecae $1, 438, 777| $461, 870|$1, 595, 340) $440, 308 

Administrative expenses_...........- 42,476} 18,631 45,420) 18,377 
Federal Security Agency, Social 

Security Administration 3__._.__- 42,376} 14, 603 45,318) 13, 952 

Department of Commerce, Bureau 

00 Be CIE, ov eekcicbensscucucce 100 33 102 42 

Department of the Treasury 4... ..- (5) 3, 995 (5) 4, 383 

renee GP NUNES on on ot 881,455] 282,873} 949,000} 382,175 





Unemployment insurance and em- 
ployment service administration. 130, 455) 6 21,639} 130,000) 65,731 








Old-age assistance..............-... 195, 735 235, 427 
ee | ere 726, 000 5, 862|> 797,000 6, 775 
Aid to dependent children_......_- 51, 833 62, 822 
Maternal and child health services_ 11, 000 2, 675 11, 000 5, 451 
Services for crippled children----__- 7, 500 2, 212 7, 500 4, 161 
Child welfare services......-...-.-- 3, 500 1, 718 3, 500 1, 755 
Emergency maternity and infant 
REE eae RE ae Pe EP 73,000 i. eer 53 
Benefit payments, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance... ...-...-.---.---. 8 511, 676| § 160,055] % 599, 000) § 189, 469 
Reconversion unemployment bene- | 
TCR TW GOATS 5 on concinwccmiwntonse 3,170 10311 1, 920 10 489 











1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

2 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

3 1947-48 data exclude expenses for administering U. S. Employment Service; 
that Bureau became a part of the Federal Security Agency on July 1, 1948. 

4 Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title Ii of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of the 
Treasury. 

5 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 

6 Excludes grants for employment service administration. 

7 Amount appropriated for 1947-48 available until June 30, 1949. 

8 Actual payments from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

° Estimated expenditures as shown in 1948-49 budget. 

10 Represents expenditures through September of each fiscal year. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1948-49 budget (appropriations); 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 
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TABLE 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-48 
ge ‘P P 
[In thousands] 
Receipts | Expenditures Assets 
l | ‘ 
- | Net total of : ; 
Period } , roe | Cash with Credit of 
Appropria- | Interest Benefit —- pee ~ | disbursing | fund account or 
tions ! received payments expenses securities officer at at end of period 
acquired 2 end of period period 

fee posh January 1937-October 1948_........-- $11, 848, 898 $1, 041, 543 $2, 230, 722 $296, 572 $10, 255, 761 $66, 400 $40, 986 $10, 363, 147 

iscal year: | 
i ascicascidicsliniiioa 1, 459, 867 | 163, 466 425, 582 40, 788 1, 193, 600 | 48, 751 7, 305 8, 798, 390 
‘ 1 PP ce “ded aan oid eeAEee &aeeene mame 1, 616, 862 190, 562 511, 676 47, 457 1, 194, 445 } 74, 887 35, 015 10, 046, 681 

months ended: 
October 1946 424, 953 | 9, 301 135, 127 80 } 46, 303 54, 273 7, 929, 310 
October 1947__ 481, 801 | 9, 306 160, 055 | 65, 150 48, 722 9, 114, 206 
October 1948. 512, 654 | 11, 237 189, 469 | 66, 400 40, 986 10, 363, 147 

1947 

Gi coh Sound ecksangwann 65, 592 41, 662 65, 150 48, 722 9, 114, 206 
November-.- 310, 496 40, 933 163, 344 82, 556 9, 380, 278 
PUES wisanagnacusnicaiseniaadancasee gee 14, 078 | 11, 954 41, 865 73, 754 17, 909 9, 360, 144 
eS 35, 496 60, 775 37, 747 78, 257 68, 217 9, 414, 954 
February-...- (4 47, 418 163, 443 52, 898 9, 641, 466 
March Revauacaieie 30, 415 | 10, 006 45, 464 91, 169 10, 991 9, 632, 025 
eee 74, 324 | 527 46, 068 79, 184 71, 751 9, 656, 901 
(| =a |} 45, 978 78, 590 398, 300 9, 982, 857 
) See 16, 590 97, 996 46, 148 74, 887 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
| ae 63, 334 25 | 46, 962 82, 788 58, 959 10, 058, 526 
August... ..__- ee bai 46, 853 385 80, 039 392, 018 10, 388, 835 
September-... 7, 968 | 11, 032 | 47, 456 3, 977 364, 981 69, 578 5, 10, 356, 401 
Ee ee ee es 58, 804 180 | 48, 197 4, 042 —26, 000 | 40, 986 10, 363, 147 




















! Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act; beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appro- 
priated to meet administrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors 
of certain World War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1946. 


? Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 


redeemed. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


TABLE 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-48 


[In thousands] 






































he , Railroad unemployment insurance 
Net totalof} Unex- State accounts account 
| Total assets} U. S. Gov-| pended 
Period at = ernment ee, ie Ry, (PRE 
— securities | at end o * Interest | Withdraw- paren : Interest a 3 
i 1 j 2DOS | are at e — ay- t end of 
acquired period Deposits credited als 2 yet | Deposits credited = cael by 
Cumulative, January 1936-Octo- | | 
ber 1948... .e--------------------| $8,334, 837 | $8,314,391 | $20,446 |$11, 864,720 | $880, 213 |4$5, 360, 295 | $7,384,695 | $876,912 ; $81,439 | $190,795 | $950, 143 
Fiscal year: | 
Of erm Mi 443, 000 17,044 | 1, 005, 273 131, 419 817,817 | 7,009,547 | 127,576 15, 469 51, 657 859, 498 
DON inka cecancasssccacc=o-) Seen 446, 399 24,630 | 1, 007,346 147, 076 798,132 | 7,365,839 | 130, 634 18, 203 60, 793 957, 192 
4 months ended: 
CHeSte Slee oe bee 7, 491, 752 55,000 | 27, 752 298, 418 3, 620 286, 560 | 6,706,150 | 32,538 396 15, 194 785, 602 
October 1947__ ----| 7, 953, 852 87, 000 14, 852 332, 901 3, 644 276, 390 7, 069, 702 31, 196 437 16, 631 884, 150 
Own |, ; Aa 8, 334, 837 16,000 | 20, 446 301, 847 3, 863 286, 854 | 7,384, 695 17 498} 16,530} 950, 143 
—15, 000 14, 852 37, 897 174 53, 708 7, 069, 702 3, 301 21 5, 685 884, 150 
159,326 | 23, 665 212, 268 |.......---.- 40,966 | 7, 241, 004 % | See! 4, 341 880, 987 
4,161 21, 675 16, 363 4, 780 45, 248 7, 216, 899 31, 290 586 5, 600 907, T 
8, 158, 110 30, 000 25, 623 27, 678 63, 903 59, 653 7, 248, 827 30 7, 889 5, 898 909, 284 
8, 248, 926 93, 000 23, 439 if | eee 58,918 | 7,343, 948 i. eee 5, 395 904, 980 
8, 216, 724 —35, 063 26, 299 13, 973 3, 601 76, 427 7, 285, 095 32, 761 445 6, 555 931, 631 
--| 8,174, 535 —50,000 | 34,110 38, 707 248 75, 254 | 7, 248, 796 68 31 5,989 | 925, 741 
| 8,302, 952 125, 000 37, 527 2 a 66,442 | 7,381,790 | See 5, 737 921, 164 
| 8, 323, 029 32, 974 24, 630 11, 983 70, 900 98, 834 7, 365, 839 31, 859 8, 815 4, 646 957, 192 
8, 296, 210 —30, 000 27, 811 35, 140 19 66, 542 7, 334, 456 4 2 3, 942 961, 756 
| 8, 410, 047 121, 000 20, 648 224, 192 52 106, 729 7, 451, 971 3 7 4, 156 958, 077 
| 8,363, 664 —40, 000 14, 273 15, 016 3, 612 61,086 | 7,409, 513 7 466 4, 398 954, 152 
| 8,334, 837 —35, 000 20, 446 27, 499 180 52, 497 7, 384, 695 2 22 4, 034 950, 143 
, ' 























! Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time br purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 
deemed. 

2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 


3 Includes transfers from railroad 
fund amounting to $75,481,000. 


unemployment insurance administration 


4 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
Source: Daily Statements of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Social Security 





TABLE 6.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through September of fiscal’ 


years 1947-48 and 1948-49 


{In thousands} 





Fiseal year 1948-49 through September 























































































| 
Fiscal year | | | | 
‘“ ante | Unemploy- ue . | 
State throug : ment insur- Maternal | oe : 
September, Total Old-age oe a" Aid to the | ance and | and child | a, wl —. 
total ! assistance Lory pe blind | yp | health aii services 
service ad- | services . 
| ministration | | 
SAE, en ee OS |e: ree cee Pr.” | AT A Oe CN SES Ee cee ieee a eee Re 
| | 
| eee ..| $215, 338.9 $282, 842.7 $162, 587.0 $43, 983. 5 | $4, 713. 2 | $64, 060. 7 $3, 376.7 $2, 720. 2 $1, 401.3 
a a a a Ns ae ee 
SSE ae ane eee 2, 952. 4 5, 203. 5 2, 881. 5 795. 1 56.7 1, 153. 2 | 106.7 | 189.7 20.8 
ASRS. .-... 250. 1 346.3 97.8 14.9 (2) 177.8 19.8 24.0 11.9 
Sa Se ee ee 1 1, 736.4 866. 7 270.4 56.7 459.3 32.5 32.0 18.8 
ea eee 2, 359. ¢ 3, 791.4 2, 074.1 783.9 78.3 577.0 65.1 155. 1 57.9 
California_-....--- a 17, 904.0 25, 505. 8 15, 906. 6 1, 753. 1 638. 2 7, 025. 8 84.1 42.4 55.6 
Lo 3, 592. 5 4, 561.7 3, 474.1 493.5 32. 4 485. 6 36.0 15.3 24.9 
Connecticut. --..-- 1, 794. 7 2, 837.5 1, 320.5 346.5 5.7 1, 068.8 8.6 | 67.5 9.9 
Daeware.....-...-.-- 156.8 317.2 75.0 43.3 7 156.6 20.8 6.3 6.5 
District of Columbia_--_-______- | 460. 6 740.7 179.3 137.3 7.2 $52.7 14.5 34.3 5.3 
Ee eee eee } 6, 472.5 | 6, 650. 5 3, 953. 4 1, 367. 4 195. 6 1, 026. 0 59. 2 22.8 26.0 
Georgia... - 3, 448.6 | 6, q 3, 664.9 746.0 118.7 ae | 330. 7 128. 2 48.5 
Hawaii-__-- ss 329.5 | 4 144.0 207.8 6.1 8 22. 4 30.8 10.5 
Lo ae 973.7 | ie 0 775.4 183. 8 15.4 341.2 23. 1 12.6 13.5 
Illinois. _---- 14, 190.6 | 14. - J 8, 671.6 2, 239. 3 339. 6 3, 179.4 69. 4 64.2 86.8 
Indiana _-- -- a 3, 597.3 5, 8 2, 985. 0 702. 5 5 1, 277.8 110.3 of Lae 
as = 3, 680. 7 4, 5 3, 325.1 396. 5 .0 23.9 85.1 39.6 
Kansas..--- 2, 993. 8 3, 555.3 2, 457. 2 410.0 .3 18.8 8.6 51.0 
Kentucky. -- -- 2, 836. 7 4, 998. 0 2, 574.7 1,341.5 7 86.8 155.5 51.4 
Loo a oe 4,979.0 13, 170.7 10, 051.0 2,014. 4 ar 85.6 33.0 |-- 
3 SpE ep aE 1,401.5 1, 413.1 702. 2 248. 0 3 25.2 15.9 14.3 
oS ee see 1, 800. 4 | 2, 721.8 790. 8 607.3 34.1 1, 160.9 59. 7 49.3 28.8 
Massachusetts..-.-...-.....-.... 8, 804.0 | 8, 946.6 5, 655. 2 650. 5 74.4 2, 353. 5 123.4 61.3 28.4 
J.) a ee 11, 593.7 | 14, 286.5 8, 226.2 2, 552.7 153.6 3, 155.0 59.7 121.4 18.0 
2 eee 5, 766.6 | 5, 767.1 3, 679.8 727.7 94.2 1, 103.0 43.8 92.8 25.8 
Mississippi_......-.-.- eae 2, 063.0 | 3, 904. 7 2, 256. 8 509.0 147.5 718.3 74.0 175.8 23.4 
Missouri-------- Pe aaoaisl 10, 497. § 11, 127.5 8, 066. 1 1, 905. 5 (3) 1,013.6 63.9 26.1 52.3 
TS ee she 1, 206. 1, 407.6 826.9 195. 4 39.7 8.9 | 16. 2 21.3 19.1 
CO  — btassae ; 2, 145. 2, 354. 8 1, 547.5 300. 0 40. 4 | 9.1 | 26.1 47.0 24.8 
v 360. 4 123. 5 (3) (3) yf 6.1 22 16,9 
885. 1 428. 111.8 20. 2 297.9 i ey 8.2 7.0 
New Jersey-..----------.-.-.-_. 2,901.9 5,176.4 1, 920.7 338.7 67.3 2,704.7 | 71.0 47.8 26.1 
8 ee 652. 1 1, 444.3 589. 2 456.0 30.2 293. 4 | 33.8 36.3 5.4 
New York a AS OE eee ores 8 22, 431.1 8, 544.5 4, 361.1 310.6 | 8, 849.9 | 229. 4 81.2 44.4 
North Carolina-------._- aon 3, 239. 1 4, 156.9 1, 868. 4 773.1 202. 5 | 1, 099. 8 107.5 31.0 74.5 
Biren Seeewer...-. -----.-.- «5.2 | 947.9 798. 4 369.9 124.1 6.4 208.1 | 35.1 35.9 | 19,1 
LSS See | 10, 175.9 | 9, 947. 2 5, 597.8 965. 2 251.2 2, 995. 5 63. 6 41.8 | 32.0 
el, a ee | 10, 151. 4 | 11, 067.6 7, 688. 6 2, 358. 9 191.7 706. 0 33.7 48.5 | 40.2 
ee | 2,161.4 | 2, 876. 2 1, 669. 8 293. 6 29.0 | 821.5 | 30.5 | 15.1 16,7 
Pemmsyigame... =. | 13, 169. 2 | 17, 457.0 6, 947. 2 5, 180. 4 s4— 3 | 4,925.6 | 226.1 | 146.7 32. 2 
Pierte Hic0_....-.-.-.- seecnencucl 212.6 | 190.8 (3) (3) } 6.2 | 107.8 | 31.2 45.5 
| | 
| 
SS a ee ae | 917.0 | 1, 389.8 9.8 520.9 | 12.7 | 23.9 6.5 
South Carolina_-......_--- | 1, 889. 4 | 2,814.1 64.5 687.9 81.7 | 58.2 | 34.7 
South Dakota.............- ] 912.1 | 1, 209. 2 13.9 177.1 | 25.1 | 38. 5 | 4.5 
ee 3, 594.1 | 5, ¥- 123.1 | 1, 107.0 93.0 37.6 | 47.5 
7 ee aie 11, 798.1 | 17, 004.7 387.6 | 2,191.1 105.8 | 51.1 | 39. 2 
Le 1,177.0 1, 809. 2 | | 16.0 400. 8 22.4 | ‘ | 11.1 
oS ee 600. 8 2 | 12.9 227.4 | 30.7 18.7 
Virgin Islands__-_____- & Hsing 43. 4 | 2 (3) | (3) 34,1 | 6.6 
Virginia_____- ae a ee 1, 187.4 | 1, 956. 4 | 590. 7 | 60.8 757.5 58.4 24.0 
Washington..............-..- . 6, 161.4 - 1 | 5, 043. 5 | 53.9 1, 488.9 | 122.0 27 
West Virginia-.-- ee Se 2, 386.8 2 5 | 1, 023. 2 46.2 577.5 | 46.8 19, t 
Wisoonain. ............- aes | 4, 676.0 4, 96 3,131.6 | | 93.8 1, 005.9 54,2 ; 25.4 
Wyoming. ----- Sa ceeeceanes a 388. 0 5 304. 8 | 38.9 7.6 | 172.5 24.6 4.9 3.1 
1 Excludes grants for employment service administration. 4 Represents recovery from estates for certain payments made from February 
2 Does not administer aid to the blind. 1936-Decem ber 1937, when State program was operating under the Social Security 
3 No plan approved by the Social Security Administration. Act. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Bureau of Accounts, Treasury 
Department. 
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TaBLE 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at end of the month by type of benefit and month 
October 1947—October 1948, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, October 1948 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Nov. 15, 1948] 





| | | | | | 
| Total Primary | Wife’s Child’s | Widow’s | Widow’s current 






















































Parent’s 

Item | ba | ~ cro kas | - r= ae ng Ing | 
Number | Amovut| oy Amount) " sve Amount | . oo amen ‘= — |Amount | * a Amount |* i eee 

Monthly benefits in current-pay- | | | | | 

ment status at end of month: } | } | 
| } | } | | | 

October... 1, 930, 719|$37, 245.9] 849, 841/$21, 120.9] 261, 523] $3, 437.6] 515, 933] $6, 571.9] 158, 410) $3, 226.3| 135, 272| $2, 758.7| 9,740| $130.5 
November 1, 952, 441) 37, 711. 8} 860, 827) 21, 410.8) 265,034) 3, 487. 5) 520, 478| 6,638.8) 161,145| 3,285.1| 135,070) 2,756.9] 9, 887) 132.8 
Bere 1, 978, 245) 38, 276. ‘| 874, "I 21, 778.9} 269,174) 3, 545. 2) 524,783) 6,702.5) 164,309) 3,351.8) 135, 229) 2, 763. 7/10, 026 134.7 

| | } | | 

| | | 
PO, a eee oe 2, 008, 009) 38, 933. 2| 891, 182} 22, 215.4| 273,913} 3,612.3) 529, 660] 6, 773.8) 167,578) 3,420.8) 135,480) 2,773. 5)10, 196| 137.3 
February. ......... 2, 040, 859) 39, 673.6) 909, 187) 22, 706.0) 278,951) 3,685.1) 535,074) 6,854.3) 170,969, 3, 493.1] 136,379} 2, 796. 4/10, 299) 138.8 
March pin andan sages a 2, 080, 312} 40, 537.9} 929, 291/ 23, 245.8) 284,875! 3,769.4] 542,097) 6,955.7) 175,946) 3,598.8) 137,666) 2,827. 6/10, 437) 140.7 
|. ee 2, 115, 064/ 41, 506.6) 946, 133) 23, 706.7! 289,537! 3,838.6) 549, 12 7, 058. 5) 180,419) 3,693.5) 139,193) 2, 865. 5/10, 654) 143.8 
co = 2, 139, 746) 41, 867.5) 957,970) 24, 041.9) 293, 27 3, 895. 5) 553,430) 7,123.7) 184,382) 3,775.9) 139,847) 2,883. 9/10, 843) 146.6 
| ee 2, 1€2, 693) 42, 391.3) 968, 682) 24, 344.5) 296.711) 3,948.2) 556, 83 7,175. 1| 188, 612 865. 5| 140, 807| 2, 908. 6/11, 047 149. 5 
=a 2, 182, 043) 42, 882.0} 981,085) 24,697. 5) 300,530) 4,006.1] 555,934! 7, 164.9 9.4) 141,224) 2, 922.3) 11, 203 151.9 
August seme og drain , , 290] 43, 370. 4| 992, 724) 25, 027.0) 303,978) 4,059.0) 557,390} 7, 188.8 141, 503} 2, 931. 0) 11, 344) 154.0 
September 2, 227, 587| 43, 928. 6/1,003,451| 25, 334.9) 307,274) 4,108.4) 564,652) 7,300.1 141,713) 2,939. 6/11, 464) 155.9 
| Sa eee ee: 2, 253, 858) 44, 515. 5/1,016,303 25, 696. 311,319) 4,168.4) 570,592) 7,389.5) 72.8} 141,155) 2, 930. 1/11, 613) 157.9 

Monthly benefit actions, Oct. 1948: | | | 
In force 2 beginning of month--__- 2, 555, 998) 51, 344. 4'1,191,683) 30, 453.4! 356,313) 4,800.1) 601,154) 7,775.1) 202,313) 4,153. 1} 192,942} 4, 005. 2/11, 593) 157.5 
Benefits awarded in month--____- | 46, 322 995.7! 21, 087) 577.5) 7,805 110.8) 9,166 129.0 4,696 99.9| 3,339) 75.2; 229 3.3 
Entitlements terminated 3. ______. 18, 205 340.7) 5,911 149.5) 3,065 40.1) 5, 527 74.6 739 14.6, 2,886 60.8 77 11 

Net adjustments ¢...._........._- | 273) 17.2 105 11.1 27 1.5 102) 3.3 5 (5) 35 1.3 —1 (8) 

In force end of month_-__.._...___- | 2, 584, a8 52, 016. 61,206,964! 30, 892.5 251,080) 4,872.3) 604,895} 7,832.8) 206,275) 4,238.5) 193,430) 4,020.8 159.7 





_! Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to dedue- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 
? Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, and 
conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in number 
and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), cumu- 


lative from January 1940. 


for some other reason. 


5 Less than $50. 


3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 


4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions and 
from recomputations and administrative actions. 





(Continued from page 18) 
and services available for health and 
medical care of children in Louisiana. 
Mancus, A. R. “Personality Adjust- 
ment of Rural and Urban Children.” 
American Sociological Review, 
Evanston, Ill., Vol. 13, Oct. 1948, pp. 
566-575. $1. 
A study of children in the third and 
sixth grades of the schools in Miami 
County, Ohio. 


REED, ELLERY F. “How Effective Are 
Group-Work Agencies in Prevent- 
ing Delinquency?” Social Service 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 22, Sept. 1948, 
pp. 340-348. $1.75. 


Health and Medical Care 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE 
Cuicaco-Cook County HEALTH 
SurvEY. Blue Print for a Healthy 
Community—A Summary of the 
Chicago-Cook County Health Sur- 
vey Conducted by the United States 
Public Health Service. Chicago: 
The Committee, 1947. 100 pp. 35 
cents. 

Includes a brief summary of the 


recommendations that grew out of the 

survey. 

GOLDMANN, FRAwnz, “Nursing in Health 
Insurance Plans.” Public Health 
Nursing, New York, Vol. 40, Aug. 
1948, pp. 405-408. 45 cents. 
Advances numerous reasons why 

nursing service should be an integral 

part of any medical care insurance 
program. 

GREAT BriTAIN. MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 
National Health Service Act, 1946— 
Provisions Relating to the Mental 
Heaith Services. London: H. M. 
Stationery Off., 1948. 30 pp. 9d. 
Summarizes those provisions of the 

National Health Service Act that have 

to do with the treatment of persons 

who are mentally defective or suf- 
fering from mental illness. 


New YorK STATE CHARITIES AID 
AssocIATION. NEw York City Com- 
MITTEE ON MENTAL HYGIENE. Psy- 
chiatric Needs in Rehabilitation. 
New York: The Association, 1948. 
72 pp. 

A study of the extent and nature of 
psychiatric problems among men in 


New York City excluded from mili- 
tary service for neuropsychiatric dis- 
abilities. Inquires into the need for 
and the availability of psychiatric 
services for these men. 


SPEARS, ETHEL M. Company Medical 


and Health Programs. New York: 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 1948. (Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy, No. 96.) 72 pp. 


Contains data obtained by the Con- 
ference Board through a survey of 
medical and health programs in 333 
establishments that employ more than 
1.5 million persons. Discusses such 
subjects as medical and health de- 
partment costs and salaries, the scope 
of company medical and health pro- 


grams, and the problems of the 
smaller company. 
WILLARD, JOSEPH. “The Canadian 


Health Grant Program.” Canadian 

Welfare, Ottawa, Vol. 24, Oct. 15, 

1948, pp. 2-6 ff. 30 cents. 

Compares the amounts per capita 
appropriated for the various health 
services in Canada and the United 
States. 
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TABLE 8.— Unemployment insurance: Selected data on claims and benefits, by State, October 1948 


{Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Nov. 17, 1948] 













































































| Initial claims Continued claims ! | Weeks compensated —» 
| | weekly 
| | oe Average | number 
| Total Total 2 wth weekly | of bene- 
payment | Benefits | insured | ficiaries 
Region and State =a Total for total aid 3 unem- | for all 
| | as Compen-| All unem- _ | unem- P n 
New hic loyment| unemploy- ployment Ploy- | types of 
|} All Women | All Women = PHY ment ment 4 unem- 
claimants} ieee claimants; claimants | ploy- 
| | | | | ment 
| | | | | ee. 
| | | | 
|. aera eee Fee Be ae 723, 579 | 5 290, 000 | 388, 003 3, 306, 325 | 51, 593, 000 la, 938, 283 \2, 854, 528 | 6 2,675,000 | * $19.80 sss, 435,171 |1,072, 765 658, 739 
Region I: 
Connecticut 10, 762 5, 207 8,114 34, 678 18, 625 29, 333 52, 342 50, 055 20. 45 1, 048, 112 19, 156 12,079 
Sa Z 3, 745 2, 492 22, 655 12, 459 20,691 | 19,238 15, 250 16, 29 292, 198 7, 562 4 
Massachusetts 19,941 | 20,162 178, 385 87, 986 158, 512 151, 487 133, 955 22. 88 3, 240, 091 56, 028 34, 959 
New Hampshire... 2,992} 2,525| 20,614 12,668 | 18,441 16, 853 14, 928 16. 10 257, 969 6, 726 3, 889 
Rhode Island-- -- 6, 278 6, 275 59, 699 28, 880 54, 256 53, 362 50, 677 21. 98 1, 141, 485 16, 320 12, 314 
eee 431 | 645 5, 772 3, 160 5, 300 | 5, 072 4, 822 17. 25 84, 731 2,010 1,170 
Region Ii: | | 
Delaware 370 | 634 4, 132 2, 092 3, 800 | 3, 231 2,970 15. 82 49, 386 1,370 746 
New Jersey .-.-- 16,529 | 19,606 165, 946 80, 991 152, 488 177, 343 66, 563 20. 36 3, 510, 588 46, 666 40, 925 
New York (7) | . 507 832, 165 (7) 698, 348 723, 849 (7) (*) 16, 032,002 | 232, 154 167, 043 
a 23, 391 | 28, 627 211, 080 96, 170 190, 594 171, 287 164, 717 17.52 | 2,950, 806 71, 871 39, 528 
egion 
District of Columbia-------- | 1, 287 | 579 1, 233 11, 802 6, 426 11, 215 12, 012 11, 855 17.10 205, 340 4, 855 2,772 
SS | 9, 247 | 2, 929 5 085 35, 454 13, 506 35, 454 29, 790 26, 411 19. 44 548, 638 10, 224 6, 875 
North <a 10, 288 | 6, 551 6, 832 57, 468 41, 500 50, 962 46, 039 43, 376 12. 45 557, 396 17, 833 10, 624 
Se se 5, 160 | 2, 286 4, 219 23, 854 11, 971 21, 201 19, 934 17, 903 16. 25 308, 934 , 5 3 
a! est 4 pinned mse 6, 042 | 1, 161 4, 961 30, 310 7, 526 28, 907 22, 847 12, 899 16. 45 361, 716 11, 099 5, 272 
egion IV: 
ee ee ae oe 5, 874 1, 928 4,418 35, 457 12, 364 33, 028 29, 955 29, 477 14.65 435, 909 13, 006 6, 913 
eee 37, 114 | 11,027 24, 150 109, 693 43, 654 97,939 91, 228 82, 064 20. 50 1, 776, 245 38, 540 21, 053 
i 16, 133 | 7, 036 11, 721 97, 378 46, 575 77, 250 69, 711 67, 242 17. 83 1, 223, 330 31, 817 16, 087 
29, 434 | 13, 819 16, 045 209, 841 112, 734 197, 597 178, 936 163, 458 18.62 | 3, 207, 594 58, 891 41, 293 
15, 392 6, 524 7, 603 31, 539 15, 664 26, 935 29, 426 27, 484 19. 08 541, 707 16, 680 6, 791 
3, 010 1, 204 2, 034 13, 371 6, 725 12, 008 15, 048 14, 209 15. 86 233, 668 9, 376 3, 473 
a no ppatsiiveemesenene 7, 065 3, 241 8 4, 416 22, 832 11, 406 18, 873 17, 736 15, 142 19. 83 328, 987 7, 147 4, 093 
egion 
EEO OE 6, 642 1, 935 5, 030 45, 305 14, 929 41,914 42, 688 40, 711 16.12 676, 796 18, 313 9, 851 
PiorA........... . 9, 390 4, 247 7, 252 55, 537 26, 716 51,818 46, 581 43, 625 13. 67 623, 923 24, 697 10, 749 
Georgia--.---..-.- 6, 697 3, 638 4, 685 35, 235 20, 951 29, 083 26, 863 25, 314 14. 16 372, 062 14, 288 6, 199 
Mississippi 2,911 1, 330 2,023 18, 096 8, 488 16, 707 14, 572 13, 209 14. 76 206, 203 5, 950 3, 363 
South Carolina-- : 6, 709 3, 436 4, 245 19, 563 10, 948 16, 437 23, 364 21, 739 16. 34 368, 786 10, 254 5, 392 
i Nagebecede SSE ees Ree , 950 3, 590 6, 398 69, 096 35, 974 64, 907 60, 803 58, 099 13. 57 811, 775 25, 739 14, 032 
Region VII: 
[Se eee rere 1, 912 (7) 1,378 11,031 (7) 10, 076 7, 832 7, 091 16.39 122, 814 3, 305 1,807 
Ss eae ee 2, 341 1, 253 1, 586 10, 612 6, 104 9, 836 8, 487 7,770 15.07 123, 993 3, 330 1, 959 
Steet 12, 353 5, 651 8, 571 66, 208 31, 715 59, 889 47, 797 43, 281 16.17 727, 721 22, 522 11, 030 
Nebraska... ...--.---------.- 758 446 500 2, 521 1,519 1, 982 2, 793 2, 592 14. 88 40, 480 1, 002 645 
North Dakota... ETE aa 66 39 4 248 175 235 191 158 17. 53 3, 056 81 44 
South Dakota-.--.......-... 162 92 559 390 522 424 393 17. 36 7, 232 243 98 
Region VIII: 
822 1, 860 12, 911 4, 852 11, 993 9, 449 16. 74 162, 935 5, 744 2, 281 
Louisiana g 1, 523 4, 593 22, 626 7, 311 20, 053 26, 724 25, 157 16.99 442, 944 11, 720 6, 167 
i 184 426 2, 516 1,080 2, 318 1, 877 1, 822 18. 27 34, 116 1,352 
1,392 2, 542 12, 477 5, 813 11, 125 17, 564 16, 643 16. 78 289, 036 7,623 4, 053 
2,313 9 5, 336 19, 905 9, 620 16, 239 18, 888 17, 590 14.10 258, 696 13, 652 4, 359 
669 850 5, 639 2, 906 4,345 3, 563 3, 414 15.61 54, 990 2,170 822 
197 360 1, 964 1, 304 1, 796 1,610 1,515 17. 98 27, 925 550 372 
273 360 2, 571 1, 609 2, 249 1,971 1, 971 16.39 32, 306 761 455 
610 3, 317 6, 943 4,015 6, 258 5, 376 4, 962 22. 60 118, 990 2, 471 1, 241 
126 167 785 533 660 547 485 18. 68 10, 074 238 126 
1,011 2, 146 11,610 4, 964 10, 736 6, 447 6, 139 19.15 121, 449 4,318 1, 488 
38, 250 55, 501 , 940 231, 136 492, 984 439, 731 419, 126 22.31 9, 637, 037 149, 594 101, 477 
40 743 4,081 2, 004 3, 763 3, 128 2, 994 19. 97 61, 676 1,149 722 
: 3,039 5, 771 30, 212 14, 240 26, 597 24, 425 23, 222 17.05 408, 274 9, 137 5, 637 
rere ashingion Beenie ere a tre Sere | 13, 290 4, 270 9,175 74, 282 33, 732 68, 372 62, 856 60, 421 18.11 1, 128, 851 20, 604 14, 505 
erritories: 
aM fee beer rn eenronto oon 767 161 514 1, 629 599 1, 158 2, 432 2, 348 23. 67 56, 878 (19) 561 
eS ae aaa | 2, 666 1,062 2,235 | 14,098 5,497 | 11, 999 8, 383 7, 095 21.94 167, 321 (10) 1, 935 
! 
































} In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 


2 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provisions 


for filing such claims. 


3 Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


bined-wage plan. 


5 Includes estimates for lowa and New York. 
6 Includes estimate for New York. 
7 Data not received. 


8 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 


requiring a determination of a benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 
4 Unemployment represented by continued claims filed under the State unem- 
ployment insurance programs, the railroad unemployment insurance program, 


and the veterans’ unemployment allowance program. State distribution excludes 
railroad unemployment insurance claims. 


for benefits, on a per employer basis. 
% Data estimated by State agency. 
10 Data not available. 
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TABLE 9.— Unem ema sn i insurance: Ratio 
of State insured unemployment! in week 













































TaBLe 10.— Veterans’ unemployment allow- 
ances: Claims and payments, October 




















































TABLE 11.—Nonfarm placements: Number, 










































by State, October 1948 
ended October 9, 1948, to average covered 1948 } 
employment in 1947 Vet 
Region and State Total |Women| *°" 
| Initial | Con- Pay- | = 
State | ols | tinued y, 
ene cinim® | claims | ™ents Continental U. 8..-/491,652 |168, 130 | 149, 000 
(percent) ontinental U. S_..|491, , b 
Average! —— Se ee 
Insured | covered | insured : | Region I: | 
unem- ae 1192, 32! J me 
Region and State | Unem- |employ- siegmant Total.......---|192,326 jt 1,016, 591 |$19, 257,688 — ““Connecticut.......----- 7,847 | 3,425| 1,939 
trent? |Gnthou-| %cover- Alabama... | 2,981 | ~~ 99, 204 564, 187 anne on al aoe = 
4 ‘ ed em- eee 167 | 604 Massachusetts-_... 9,687 | 3,836 2, 926 
sands) | “ploy- kvevain: “| 3.008! 6.356 New Hampshire_- 1,334 | 480 419 
ment a 1 608 10 608 Rhode Island_--......-- 2,307 | 1,489 393 
< WAS - ee ee ee we we ’ « . ‘ To: fr 
| California eae 22,130 | 100,172 | 1,779, 99 ~ aoe Sen etneiaeres 838 256 300 
ae 983 3, 497 aaa 
Total_._.-.---.- | 776, 154 |32, 081.5 | 2.4 Connecticut. _-_- -.| 2,839] 14, 4 umen oe mana enieeees a = 5 = 2 = 
ion I: Delaware-—. .- 375 | 1,580 | 27,400» New York. | 56, 305 | 31,864 | 10, 666 
Oe Es 13. 849 638.0 2.2 District of Columbia 504 8, 064 192, 371 Pennsylvania.........-.| 22,601 | 9,554 7, 201 
Maine..........-... 5,115 | 175.6 2.9 Flori one 2 gc, Region III: 
Massachusetts 36 636 | 1,440.9 25 Florida_-----.-.-.-- 5,506 | 46, 497 928, 980 District of Columbia_..| 3,418 | 1,375 864 
New Hampshire... "926 | 130.8 33  eorgia..............| 3,488 | 23, 600 466, 650 Maryland 6,130 | 1,921 | 1,936 
Riodelbna | 19a] a3 59 —- Hawaii-..-------..- 749| 5,700} 109,325 North Cx arolina.——-----) 10,989 | 4,212 | 3,008 
i eee 375 64.2 21 ‘Jdaho_------.-.--.. 147 261 4,917 Virginia___- -...-| 7,406 | 3,059 | 1,749 
Rui ll: oe ; —— ~an an ene Mey Re oo West Virginia_.-_.-..- 3,759 | 1,416 | 1,234 
ores ana. ...--.---.-- 7,146 37, 138 6, 572 Region IV 
oe eee ad As ans e: Towa. -----.-------. 808 3, 048 48, 837 Kentucky 2, 700 | 869 | 987 
Naw vuek 4’ 293.9 4.6  amnsas_-----------. 1,000 3, 388 10,095 Michigan..._..-.__- -| 10,698 | 2,497 | 3,701 
Pennsylvania....._- 46, 174 | 3,032.7 15  Kentucky---.---.-. 2,878 | 16, 857 302, 333 , lo. EERE TI | 27,099 | 7,572 | 8, 257 
Region III: L es Region 
Dist. of Col_._..---- 653 214.4 1.2 ouisiana----.----.- 2, 496 16, 007 302, 788 eee 14,765 | 4,623 4, 738 
Merve aaaen ; 042 | 550.9 15 Maine_--.-----.----- 1, 939 6, 642 132, 728 Indiana... .._--- 10,812 | 4,022] 2,640 
North Carolina 13,374 | 622.6 2.1 Maryland 1,736 | 7,164} 131,667 += Minnesota 11,521 | 2,485 | 4,201 
Virsins............ 5 194 484.3 11 Massachusetts.......| 8,274 46, 545 912, 309 Wisconsin 9, | 3,436 | 3,147 
West Virginia-_----| 7,076 | 378.1 1.9 Michigan... ---| 11,626] 48,716 | 981,858 Region VI: | | 
Resien IV: , Minnesota... ---| 2,158 9, 508 183, 906 yo ee | 12,316 | 3,779 3, 301 
Kentucky---.--.--- 10,014 | 365.8 2.7 Mississippi--.-.---.-] 1,173 7, 182 154, 626 Florida__.--.__- | 13,942 | 5,417] 4,170 
Michigan.....--.-.- 25, 322 | 1,574.2 1.6 + sown = 2-nnnn----- 3, be 25, 963 TT 242 Loses a ee mp 9,031 | 3, = 2, 314 
eee 22, 818 | 2,176.2 1.0 ontana.-------.--- 209 630 , 536 Mississippi 8,141 | 2,695 2, 182 
ion V: South Carolina 9,144 | 2,455 2, 827 
Ree .......| 49,817 | 2,374.8 2.1  Nebraska............ 320 | 1,000 22,477  _ Tennessee........-.-.-- | 11,818 | 3,414] 4,354 
Indiana.__.__- 9, 1 885. 1 1.1 = = or ----| 285 953 18, 307 — VII: | on — 
Minnesota......_- 6, 204 539, 2 1.2 New amps aire. 1, 357 5, 396 105, 666 Saha ee 7, 620 1, , 719 
Wisconsin eas 5 189 721.2 7 New Jersey---- 5, 842 42, 959 892, 551 PRs dancin wehidunwaia | 7,868 | t 786 | 2,942 
Region V1: y New Mexico-. 728| 3,112 61, 853 i ES: | 8,303 | 2,171 | 2,740 
Alabama. --.------- 1,600 | 416.5 2.8 New York-...- 32, 737 | 129,522 | 2, 592, 218 NODIOONE ncn cscnnae | 4,504 77. 1, 729 
Florida...... 13, 773 378.5 3.6 North Carolina... 3, 579 19, 825 368, 937 North Dakota..--.-.--- | 2,269 | 452 757 
Georgia____- 8,314 508. 9 1.6 North Dakota_--- 27 98 2,015 apt Sasswedkeas 1, 891 | 322 | 803 
Mississippi 4, 150 177.8 2.3 egion : | 
South Careiisa pea 6, 804 301.2 2S. Glee...2--- 6, 992 34, 276 648, 685 Arkansas. ...........-- | 8, 446 | 2,650| 2,798 
Tennessee ____..--- 19,845 | 490.9 4.0 — : r 2,182 | 10, 961 223,177 png pe aniewasecen==- 6 po oe | 3 = 
Region VII: regon- -- 2, 659 5, 89 103, 958 ew Mexico--....-..-- , 867 7 » O41 
a ‘Sa 2, 609 333.1 .8 Panama Canal Zone | ll | 179 3, 220 eee 11,386 | 2,943 | 3,882 
| ee 2, 424 227.3 1.1 Pennsylvania.....___| 16,183 | 92,489 | 1,816, 766 DOU ins cn dandnneese 44,666 | 13,222 | 14,126 
Missouri.......... 16,038 | 762.2 2.1 Puerto Rico-_.......| 667 | 18,443 308,034 Region IX: | i 
Nebraska_____.---- 728 156. 4 °5 Rhode Island_..-----| 1,119] 10,598 205, 569 Coletageé: «......4.4-.-+- | 7,305 | 1,210 | 2, 825 
North Dakota_---- 60 39.3 2 Samoa-Guam.._.__..| 37 | 1, 223 31, 080 Idaho---..-..-------- 3,619) 614) 1, 583 
South Dakota-__.- 133 48,2 .3 South Carolina__-.-_| 1,994] 13, 650 263, 281 Montana. ......-.------| 2,567 | 363 | 1, 085 
Region VII: South Dakota-- | 116 | 468 9, 384 A eae woe eenn--n---- | 3, = He | a 
Arkansas.-....--.--- 3, 128 212.3 1.5 yoming - ------------- a4 2) 
Louisiana_.-----.-.| 7,976] 425.1 1.9 Tennessee... = 2,544| 27,036 | 539, 161 a | sine | os | ae 
New Mexico-------- 566 81.8 | ;. — ae 4, 534 26, 777 507, 750 Arizona... ------- ---| 9, 410 | i, 
Oklahoma......--.- 4,655 | 254.6 i. So... 606 | 1,558 38,592 California. .....- ----| 43,050 | 14,791 | 13, 936 
i 7,121 | 1,099.6 2 552 | 2, 369 43, 831 Nevada... .-.----------- 1,726 | 585 | 532 
Region IX: | Virginia. .........-- 2,312 | 11,691 230, 219 —— ----------------- S, 488 | 1, 541 3, 331 
Colorado....------- 1,248 | 191.8 -7 | Washington 2,831 | 11,020 202, 378 Vashington.--.....---- | 8, 685 | 1,854 | 2,803 
-_.. ees 503 87.4 -6 West Virginia -...-- 2, 292 15, 585 266, 270 ; « as 
Montana......- 585 | 92.0 -6  Wisconsin........-.- a) fae) ie | | a 
sm =n nn 2----=- “= gt “7 Weyeitiing.<.....2,. 53 241 4,079 oo Same | oe oa 
y yoming 81 | 50.8 ’ awaii---_.-.. | ¢ 14 
Region X: —_—_—_—_— Puerto Rico 2 675 
ae in kas aicacoas m ba . 402. ; +; 1 Represents activities under provisions of title V 
alifornia.......--- 5, 3f 2 e - of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; ' ' : 
Nevada 950 37.5 2. 5 excludes data for self-employed veterans. 1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 
ee : io aa as .; 2 Includes corrections for August and September. 
ashington 7,8 504. 5 











1 Represents number of continued claims for un- 
employment in the week in which the 8th of the 


Source: Datareported to the Readjustment Allow- 
ance Service, Veterans Administration, by unem- 
ployment insurance agencies in 48 States, the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, 


Als iska, and Hawaii, and by the 
Administration for the Panama Canal 
Puerto Rico, and Samoa-Guam. 


month falls. 

2 Average number of w orkers in covered employ- 
ment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of each month; 
corrected to Oct. 28, 1948, 


Veterans 
Zone, 


XUN 
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Social Security 





TaBLe 12.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, October 1947—October 1948 } 







































































| Aid to dependent on Aid opie 
hildren : d-age children : General 
* ‘ , Old-age . Aid to the | General re pies Aid to piper 
Year and month Total | assistance blind assistance Total — | (ie bile yea 
| Families | Children Families | Children 
_ } J 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 

1947 i l l 
EE er eee ee | 2,314, 782 412, 448 |1, 047, 863 80, 475 dd CE +0.7 +1.2 +1.0 +0.5 +1.1 
ee | 2,323, 989 410,912 |1, 046, 146 80, 830 eee +.4 —.4 —.2 +.4 +1.3 
SS eee --| 2,332,006 | 416,190 |1, 059, 944 81, 147 2565, 000 |....-....- +.3 +1.3 +1.3 +.4 +4.7 

10s | | 
Jonnety..........<- AG DF. | RACER Ne ee no | 2,338,645 | 423,096 |1, 078, 775 | 81, 442 | 378, 000 +.3 +1.7 +1.8 +.4 +6.3 
ee Sisshake nee etes 2, 340, 862 429, 792 |1, 096, 609 | | 81, 842 | 393, 000 |-_-- i +.1 +1.6 | +1.7 +.5 +3.9 
Tae ae ..-| 2,345,135 437, 487 |1, 115, 946 | 81, 984 i +.2 +1.8 +1.8 +.2 +2.3 
taal ee 444, 144 1, 132, 808 | 82, 366 | 392, 000 |....- o— +.3 +1.5 +1.5 +.5 —2.3 
__ | Re ieee Soscecnescuel) Sees 449, 698 |1, 146, 397 aon | 378, 000 }..---- aon +.4 +1.3 +1.2 +.7 —3.7 
hi} a ee eee | 2,367, 597 449, 202 |1, 145, 930 83, 346 a de | +.2 -.1 (2) +.5 —3.1 
Rip MOM cna ceo ee | 2,407,280 | 448, 524 |1, 145, 323 83,876 | 358,000 |__.....-_- | $17 —.2 —.1 +.6 —2.2 
| a Rie ES se | 2,429,078 450, 762 i, 151, 996 84, 255 | A | +.9 +.€ +.6 +.5 -.5 
September .---..----- = 2, 446, 714 453, 471 |1, 160, 277 84, 526 | o,f +.7 +.6 +.7 +.3 +.6 
oS a is eee 2, 469, 372 | 460,020 |1, 176, 196 84, 815 | kt ee | +.9 -1.4 +1.4 | +.3 +.4 

| | | 
Amount of assistance 3 Percentage change from previous month 3 

ay | aa, | | | Pe | 
October. ..........---------|$128, 417, 243 |$85, 201,373 | $25, 961, 300 $3, 167, 561 |$14, 087, 000 +2.0 +1.6 | +1.9 +3.0 +4.5 
NOVRUe.....<....-..- --| 128, 721,771 | 85, 770, 698 | 25, 736, 95¢ 3, 188, 118 | 14,026, 000 +.2 | +.7 | ao +.6 bir 
Pecember._...............- | 131, 916, 042 | 87, 270, 336 | 26, 224, 905 3, 211, 801 | 15, 2C9, 000 +2.5 | +1.7 +1.9 +.7 +8.4 

| | 

1948 | | 
January-.....---------------| 134, 016, 675 | 87, 856, 146 | 26, 927, 594 3, 239, 935 | 15, 993, 000 +1.6 | +.7 4-2, 7 +.9 | +5.2 
February. ...---.------ .-| 137, 937, 576 | 88, 93 | 29, 062, 674 | 8, 267,609 | 16, 735, 000 +2.9 | +1.2 | +7.9 +.9 | +4.6 
March | 138, 307, 076 | 28, 808, 122 | 3,290,159 | 17, 820, 000 +.3 —.5 —.9 | +.7 | +6.5 
April_- _.| 138, 864, 579 29, 317, 323 | 3,333,117 | 17, 224, 000 | +.4 +.7 | +1.8 ! +1.3 | —3.3 
May..------- 139, 111, 194 | 29, 668, 363 | 3, 364, 189 | 58, 000 | +. 2'} +1.0 | +1.2 | +.9 | —6.2 
eS eee | 139, 340, 42s | 29, 740, 308 | 3,396, 334 | , 000 | 4,2 4.5 mg: | +10 29 
PN Sin pctesennccsetasenne | 143, 462, 875 | 94, 462, 825 | 29, 930, 611 | 3 s 333, 000 | +3.0 +4.6 | +.6 | -4-1.3 = t 
SS ae 144, 709, 896 | 95, 626, 176 | 30, 125, 057 | 3, 72, 663 3, B00 | +.9 +1.2 | 6 | actie4 a 
Lo | 146, 500, 597 | 96, 634, 819 | 30, 491, 540 | 3, 502, 238 . 872, 000 +1.2 +1.1 | +1.2 | +.9 +2,5 
eee 155, 118, 440 |102, 471, 581 | 32, 774, 864 3, 644, 995 27, 000 +5.9 | +6.0 2756 | Ee 42.9 

| 








1 Data subject to revision. Excludes programs administered without Federal 
participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs 
under the Social Security Act. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


3 February 1948 data for old-age assistance and aid to dependent children in 
Missouri and June 1948 data for old-age assistance and aid to the blind in Ken- 
tucky include retroactive payments. Excluding these amounts, percentage 
changes would be somewhat less than those shown in table. 


TaBLE 13.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, October 1948 } 





| | | 
| Paymentsto | | 
| ayments Percent: ange from— | 

recipients ercentage change fr | 


| Number| j | Ser tember 1948 
in 


























in| 
State | of recip- | October 1947 in— | 
ients | Total Aver- | ce ee 
| amount age | _ | | || 

| a — | ae Num | gy | Amount 

| | 

siiale 2, 469, 372) $102, 471, 581) $41.50; 40.9, 46.0)  +6.7)  +20.3 | 
_ - —_—_——— | 
22, 10| +4.7 +17.6) +13.7 +35. 3 | 
50.20) +1.4 +1.9, +2.7 +19. 3 | 
48. 66 +.2 +.3 2 +3.9 | 
21.00 +1.8 +17.0) +15.9 +33.8 | 
61. 25 +.8 +7.9 +8.8 +16. 6 | 
4 78, 2 +.6 +.6; +5.7; +27.6 | 
: +.8) 410.7) +3.6) 418.6 | 
37 : +1.1) +1.7| +9.2 +23.6 | 
LS. 6 ae 2, 488 108, 146 +.4)  +1.7) 411.0; +23.1 | 
_. | ee 60, 796) 2, 407, 520 +. 6) +4.1} +10.2 +17.5 | 
| | H 
Ce | 87, 184 1,735,388; 19.90) +.9) +2.1) 413.0) +32.7 || 
Hawaii______! 2, 195] 73,483, 33.48} 41.2) (@) | +201) +17.9 || 
Baahe........ 10, 347 477, 385 46.14 —.4 +4.3 —1.2 +9. 5 |} 
| a eee 125, 468} 5, 249, 126 41.84 (?) | +.2 —.7 +4. 5 || 
_S Se 50, 077 1, 684, 33. 6 —.3 +.4 —1.3 +7.0 | 
Eo ee 48, 492 2, 135 —.2 +.3 +.2 +8.3 | 
eee 36, 132 1 +.3 +5. 2 +3. 5 +10.6 || 
y eas atias 52, 852) 1 +2.0 +20. 0 +5.3 +26. 0 || 
Setwscenae 106,923) 5, +3. 5 +3. 4) +105.1| +348.8 H 
Maine * | 13, 380 +.2 +. 4) —8.9 —4.6 || 
| eee } 11,775 33 +.4 +6.7 —.7 +11.7 | 
le 89, 949 5, 4 +.7| +7.2 +4.0 +14.1 || 
Mich........ 91,066) 3, 42. 05 +.3 +.6 —2,2 +8.8 || 

BMinn....... 54, 618 2, 485 , ’ 696 45, 51 +.2 +.1 +.5 +9.3 
is 53, 321 841, 486 15. 78 +2. 2 +3.1) +32.8 +26.1 | 


| | | 
-ayments to 
| | Pay ts t Percentage change from— 














recipients 
| Number] | | | 
State | of recip- | ——— — | —_— 0 
| ients Total | Aver- | _ ee exit 
amount | age z | 4 

| | —_ | Amount = | Amount 

| | | | | | | 
‘Mo ----| 118,790) $4, 952, 728| $41.69) +0.6 +10.8) +3.1;) +33.9 
Mont ee 10, 854 486,819) 44.85 +.3 +12. 8} +1.2) +16.5 
Nebr--- | 23, 820] 987,991; 41.48) (3) | +.6| —2.2 +7.9 
INOW2- 8 | 2, 238 120, 716; 53.94) +1.3) +10.5| +7.9| +20.9 
ee | 6, 922; 291, 436) 42. 10, +.8 +5.8 biae +11.3 

| j | | 
N..7... =e 23, 386! 1, 022, 511] 43.72 +.5 +1. 6) +. 2/ +5.0 
N. Mex on 8, 989 86, 6 31. 89) —.1 +.6; +8. 6 —2.0 
 S, aes 113, 149 51.00; +1.4 +4.2; +3.5) +8.0 
(5 a, 6 ee 47, 459 19.73; +5.0) +14.5) 415.2} 425.5 
N. Dak_.-.- 8, 692 43. 99 —.2) +59) —22) +114 
Ohio. ....... 123, 635 46. 49 +.2 +10. 6; +.8 +16.6 
Okino .-2 2 98, 156 51.51] +.4) 414.8) +1.3! +23.0 
a 22, 423 1, 08 57, 126 47.14 —. 2 +5.9| +2. 4) +13.3 
ease nt oe 86,908  3,446,880| 39.66! (2) | +7.1; —3.7) +12.6 
R.I 9, 114 389, 439) 42. 73) +.8 +. 9) +4. 6} +8. 6 
| | | 

SS | 34, 323} 821, 312 23. ‘a +1.0 +24.8 +8,9] +32. 2 
SS 11, 942 434, 366 36. 37 +.1 +7.5 —2. 5} +11.4 
Tenn ates 54, 110 1, 436, 774 26. 55 +1.2 +1.0; +10. 1) +42.5 
Texas -| 207, 297 6, 976, 895 33. 66 +.5 +7.1; +5.1) +417.8 
tan .......- 9, 988} 507, 010 50. 76 +.8 +.9| —12. 8 +2.7 
ee 6, 434 222, 562 34. 59 +3. 2 +3.4 -10. 9} +17.3 
| ee 17, 018 326, 285 19.17 +.8 +2. 4 +4. 4| +13.6 
West....... 64, 060 3, 864, 825 60. 33 +1.2 +4.7 +. 4) +13.0 
a, 22, 542 462, 477 20. 52 +.4 +.5 +4. 0} +4.9 
) | See 48, 148 1, 912, 338 39. 72 +.1) +4.7 +1.8] +410.8 
ee! 3, 983 225, 508 56. 62 +.9 +16. 7 +4.3) +21.6 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, 


subject to revision. 


January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 


2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





Bulletin, December 1948 
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Taste 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, 
by State, October 1948 } 















































j 
| Payments to Percentage change from— 
| cases 
| | 
om | | a 
Num- | | ” 
ome = eee | | September | 
cases | Total Aver-| 
amount age N | Ine 
vum- Num- 
| ber — ber | Amount 
aaa | EE ————} 
| | | | 
Total 2...__. 360, 000 $16, 227, 000 $45. 08) +0. 4| +2. 2} +7.4) +15.2 
meant a | Sides 
6,412) 102, 203! 15. 94) +1. 9) —.4/+13.5 +17.0 
84) 3, 478) 41.40} (3) | (3) | —26.3 —12.4 
2,108 62, 744) 29. 76} —1.0 ( +. 5) +3.8 +7.5 
5 32, 333| 12.38] —1.1] (8) | —1.5 ." 
1, 412, 064 49.14; +1.0) +1. 9)-+-23. 5 +25. 0 
165, 531| 43. 32| —2.1) +5. 4| +.6 +10.3 
6 165, 677| 44.62 +2. 2! +2.8) +8. 5) +17.3 
29, 412) 35.22) +.1 +2.9)+11.5 +1.7 
58, 053) 48.66) —. 4) +1.1)+11.2 +24.9 
ESS: ERR fee ccedas |------ — 
| 
51, 064) 16. 74 +2) +1.6) —1.0 +8. 6 
58, 966) 47. 10)+10. 9) 7.8) +29.3 +27.0 
1,351, 204| 60:00] 41.2) <Lsl4aas) +r 
i . 6 2) —1.5 2.8 21. 
260, 633} 25. 94 3. 6) +6. 0)-+-12. 4 +18.9 
96,365] 26.13) +1.1| +7.6) +65) +7.1 
198, 204] 44.77} —1.2}  +3.3| —3.6) 43.8 
38, 954 a (10) 
594, 214 2) -+197.1 
102, 714 2) +10.4 
181, 453 3.3] -+20.5 
702, 949} .6 +5.7 
1, 245, 661) 3] +148 
281, 728 4. 7 +18. 4 
4, 964 4 —2.4 
447, 897) < 2.7 +56. 2 
38, 212| 2 +13.8 
43, 475] 2.1 
3| 7,055) 23. | +33.9 
1, 161) 42, 908) +14.1 
| 
6, 787) 379, 312) +25. 8 
ss 1, 887) 40, 714) +7.8 
-|18 57,515] 4, 087,878] 7 —2.2 
3,523, | 53, 642 431.5 
682) 23, 333) 3 +21.0 
22,454) 1, 035, 955) +26. 0 
13 6, 300 7 74, 700) (33) 
4,467| 232, 904) +13.9 
27,981) 1,351, 275) +17.1 
2, a 135, 132 | $15.5 
| 
Sh Ee eee 4, 207) 64, 1 .3 +25. 1 
Dak 527) 15, 297 5.8 —17.5 
1, 704 22) 841) +58. 0 
73,600; 764,000 Br eee 
1, 786) 99, 372) +25.9 
ce rt a eee Galea Bee Be 
3, 808) 83, 362 5 +19.5 
8,110| 487, 241] 5.1] +29.7 
3, 640| 54,203) 14. 1) " 8} 6.2 
4, 711 200, 414) 42, 54! +3.4 +12.1) +6.4 +14.0 
384 19, 113) 49.77, —3.0 +5. 8) —3.0 +12.3 
| 1 | 








| | 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

7 Estimated. 

§ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

® Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services, 

10 Not computed; data for October 1947 estimated. 

11 Excludes a few cases and small amount of local funds not administered by 
State agency. 

12 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

13 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,144 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and an estimated 4,700 cases under program adminis- 
tered by State Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage 
changes not computed. 








TaBLe 15.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, October 1948 } 











































































































Jaw o 
i pect “1 Percentage change from— 
Num.- | 
State ber of September | October 1947 
recip- 948 in— in— 
ients | Total | Av- 
| amount | erage 
| _ Amount — Amount 
—————|——_|—___|—_|__ | 
Total $3, 644, 995) $42. 98} +0. 3) +4.1) +5.4) 415.1 
Total, 47 
States?___] 67,149} 2,952, 723| 43.97] +.5,  +5.1) +6.3| +417.9 
a A 1, 146} 28, 283| 24.68] +3.2) +15.3| +8.0 +31. 2 
ee 703| 40, 432) 57.51) +.4 +.6} +9.7) +111 
Mi isicasadvss 1,665} 40,819] 24.52) —.3| 415.3] 48.9) 24.9 
3 7, 820 603, 933| 77. 23| +1.6 +8.1/417.2| +24.7 
Gole.....=-..: : 398} 21, 108] 53.04] -+.8 +2.0) +2.8) +11.9 
Conn_______- es 148| 7,382| 49.88} —.7]/ +10.6] +4.2} +937 
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| | | 
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ane. .....- ae: 833) 37, 027| 44.45) —1.3) +4.2\-12.7/ —5.9 
Ky- ae 1, 912} 42, 204) 22.07/ +.7}) +19.2) +6.0| +27.3 
La... [ee 1, 534 63, 912} 41.66) +.2} +1.0) —1.2) +549 
Maine- ----- . 668) 22, 819) 34.16; —.9) +.3) —5.8| ~—1.6 
(| eS 466) 17, 750) 38.09} +1. 1} +5.9) +.4) 410.7 
| 
Mass....--.--- 1, 271] 72, 603! 57. - +.9} +3.2} +13.0 
Mich 1, 538! 69, 342| 45.09] +. 3} +.4, 46.2) +16.7 
Minn 1, 037| 56, 380| 54.37) —. 9} —.7| +3.2) +16.8 
Miss_. 2, 376 56, 507} 23.78) -+. 6) +.9/+13.8) +12.6 
Mo...- Ce 2,683| 5 93,905|535.00| —2.3|  —2.3| —3.9| +12.9 
Mont : 453] 20,917) 46.17/ +.2} +11.6/+10.0) +24.0 
ae 525} 25, 175| 47.95, +.8) +3.0/411.5| +29 
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1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figuresin 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

5 Represents statutory monthly pension of $35 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 
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1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures in 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data 4 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- quarterly. 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


grams under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. * Percentage change not calculated on base of less than 100 families. 
2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 
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